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‘ Among the States 


California Legislation.—A record 1957-1958 budget of 
more than $1.9 billion was approved in mid-June by 
the California legislature and signed by Governor Good- 
win J. Knight. The total exceeds that of 1956-57 by 
about $86 million. More than $900 million covers state 
subventions to local governments and districts. About 
half of $500 million approved for public works goes into 
highway construction. No measures to increase taxes 
were passed. 

Education and mental health received much attention. 
Minimum pay for teachers was raised from $3400 to 
$4200 a year; $20 million was authorized for state loans 
for local school construction; and a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment would permit a $225 million bond 
issue for more such construction. State aid for local 
school operations was increased by $37 million. Funds 
to acquire four more sites for state colleges were ap- 
proved. California adopted a state-local program of com- 
munity mental health facilities and substantially aug- 
mented its state mental hygiene facilities and staff. 

Highway safety legislation included approval of 370 
additional highway patrolmen, more stringent penalties 
for drunken driving, and a new driver licensing system. 
Under the new license requirements, drivers’ records of 
good or poor driving, based on number and kind of acci- 
dents, determine how long licenses are valid. Original 
licenses are for three years. ‘Two or more moving viola- 
tions mean renewal for two years only; drivers with 
nothing more serious than parking violations may renew 
for five years. Expiration dates are the drivers’ birthdays. 

The legislature approved several increases in welfare 
and labor benefits. Proposed constitutional amendments 
submitted include one to liberalize residence require- 
ments for newcomers to the state who wish to vote for 
President and Vice President. A second would extend 
general, odd-year, legislative sessions from 120 working 
days to 150 and eliminate the go-day recess. 

State employees received 6 per cent wage increases, 
and salaries of top officials were raised an average of 11 
per cent. Several appointive positions were made subject 
to Senate confirmation. 


New York Special Session.—A special session of the New 
York legislature in June resulted in enactment of seven 
measures and the veto of three. The acts that were 
signed: (1) limit to $100 a week, with certain exceptions, 
the amount of sickness disability pay that may be de- 
ducted from income for state tax purposes; (2) simplify 
registration and enrollment list requirements under the 
permanent personal registration system; (3) restore about 
$: million for operation of a veterans’ rest camp; 
(4) permit municipalities to issue budget notes to 
finance their shares of retroactive social security coverage 
for their employees; (5) provide retroactive social se- 
curity coverage for certain additional groups of public 
workers; (6) suspend compulsory retirement statutes for 
employees retiring this year, so that they may become 


eligible for social security; and (7) appropriate funds 
for the cost of the special session, which was of four days. 
The bills vetoed woud have (1) increased maximum 
benefits under unemployment insurance to $45 a week, 
with an accompanying tax raise for certain seasonal em- 
ployers, (2) made a comparable increase in workmen’s 
compensation benefits, with broadened court review of 
some compensation awards, and (3) provided a similar 
increase in compensation benefits for volunteer firemen. 


Oregon Legislation.—The 1957 Oregon legislature ap- 
proved a record biennial budget of about $272 million, 
representing a $50 million increase. Important legisla- 
lation was adopted expanding state education, health, 
and labor programs. Personal incomes and corporation 
excise taxes will provide more than $149 million of nec- 
essary revenue; formulas for both were substantially 
revised and a 45 per cent surtax was repealed. 

Legislation on education establishes an entirely new 
method of allocating state aid to local school districts, 
provides new methods for school district reorganization, 
and seeks equalization within counties for purposes of 
school financing. Minimum teacher salaries went up 
$400 a year, and programs for gifted and retarded stu- 
dents were enlarged. The State Department of Higher 
Education received an increased, $44 million appropria- 
tion, 

Affecting highway safety, the legislature provided state 
aid for high school driver education courses. Funds from 
an additional $1 driver’s fee will be distributed by the 
State Department of Education starting in September, 
1958. 

The legislature created a new State Planning and 
Development Department. All state employees received 
salary increases. Another act established a compulsory 
statewide meat inspection program. A State Council on 
Aging was authorized to examine improved plans for 
care of old people. The State Board of Health was given 
jurisdiction and control over radioactivity sources. Inter- 
state action included joining in the Interstate Compact 
on Juveniles and an appropriation for preliminary plans 
on a Washington-Oregon bridge across the Columbia 
River. Increased workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment compensation benefits were among several 
labor measures enacted. The legislature extensively re- 
vised the state’s election procedures. A series of consti- 
tutional amendments submitted for vote of the people 
included a proposal to raise legislators’ salaries from 
$600 to $1,200 a year. 


Cigarette Taxes.—Seven states at the mid-year have in- 
creased their cigarette taxes by action of their 1957 leg- 
islatures. Rates go from 3 cents to 4 per pack in Kansas; 
from 3 to 5 in Michigan; from 4 to 8 in Montana— 
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including a 3 cent temporary increase to finance a bonus 
for Korean war veterans; from g to 4 cents in Nebraska; 
from 4 to 5 in Vermont and Wisconsin; and from 2 to 
3 in Wyoming. Meantime, a survey by the Federation 
of Tax Administrators indicates that per capita cigarette 
consumption rose moderately in 1956, following declines 
in 1953 and 1954 and a slight rise in 1955. 


State-Local Spending.—The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, in its monthly letter for June, 1957, indicates that 
state and local governments can be expected to accelerate 
their spending for at least several years. ‘The states and 


some 100,000 local units of government are currently” 


purchasing goods and services at a seasonally adjusted 
rate of approximately $35 billion, or about 8 per cent 
of the nation’s total output. In contrast to “the fluctua- 
tions in business and consumer demand,” the Federal 
Reserve adds, “the post-war uptrend in state and local 
expenditures has not been punctuated by cyclical set- 
backs, but has proceeded uninterruptedly during reces 
sion as well as prosperity.” More than half of total state 
and local outlays go for education and streets and high 
ways, with another go per cent used for public protec- 
tion, health and welfare. ‘The remainder is mainly at- 
tributable to overhead expenses and debt service. Fur- 
ther population growth will continue to push spending 
higher, and in the bank’s words: “Merely to maintain 
the current rate of per capita outlays, state and local 
governments will have to expand their purchases of 
goods and services by about $500 million a year—even if 
prices and wages do not advance.” 


Attorneys General Meet.—State and territorial Attorneys 
General, members of the National Association of Attor- 
neys General, held their Fifty-first Annual Meeting at 
Sun Valley, Idaho, on June 23-26. Criminal law admin- 
istration, various aspects of federal-state relations, atomic 
energy development, interstate compacts, and matters af- 
fecting internal security were among the topics discussed. 
Association officers selected to serve during 1957-58 are 
Attorneys General John M. Dalton of Missouri, Presi- 
dent, and Latham Castle of Hlinois, Vice President. At- 
torney-General George F. Guy of Wyoming, who resigned 
his office as of July 1. was selected first recipient of the 
Wyman award for outstanding work in advancing the 
objectives of the Association—an award granted to the 
Association by its retiring President, Attorney General 
Louis C. Wyman of New Hampshire, in memory of his 
father. 
e 


Institute for District Attorneys.—Oregon’s Fifth Annual 
Institute for District Attorneys, conducted by Attorney 
General Robert Y. Vhornton and the State Department 
of Justice in cooperation with the District Attorneys 
of the state, was held at Salem from June 20 to 22. 
Addresses were heard on parole and probation proce- 
dures; coram nobis and habeas corpus; the role of the 
district attorney in law enforcement; the criminal case 
on appeal; and changes of 1957 in the Oregon criminal 
code. A panel session on the first day dealt with criminal 
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trial tactics, and the institute closed with a forum on 
prosecutors’ problems. ‘The annual institutes are held 
primarily for district attorneys and members of their 
staffs, and for attorneys in state, city and federal service 
engaged in administration of criminal justice. 


Florida Education and Research.Measures approved 
by the 1957 Florida legislature include a teacher salary 
increase package that provides a $300 across-the-board 
raise, an additional $300 for contract teachers with three 
years’ experience, and another $300 for contract teach- 
ers with ten years’ continuous service. Teachers with 
continuing contracts are assured a minimum of $4,000 
annually, and those with ten years’ service a minimum 
of $5,000. After 10 years special incentive raises are 
based on achievement. The pay increases will cost the 
state an additional $43 million in the biennium, and 
counties an additional $36 million. 

The legislature appropriated $600,000 for the Educa 
tional Television Commission, of which $500,000 is to 
be used for construction of a micro-wave network to con- 
nect the state universities with the junior colleges. ‘The 
additional $100,000 is for administration of the com 
mission. 

Another act provided more than $5 million for nuclear 
research at the state universities during the next bien- 
nium. Under the program Florida State University will 
concentrate on basic atomic research, and the University 
of Florida on practical applications. In addition, $50,000 
was appropriated to finance the Florida Nuclear De- 
velopment Commission. 

* 


State School Aid in Georgia.—The Georgia State Board 
of Education has adopted a record $140 million budget 
for the state school aid program in fiscal 1958, almost 
$16 million over the figure for 1957. Of the increase, 
$y million will finance an across-the-board increase of 
$200 in teacher salaries, automatic increases based on 
experience, and bonus payments for work in extra- 
curricular activity. 


Minnesota Highway Safety.—Action by the 1y57 Minne 
sota legislature for highway safety included authorization 
to the Commissioner of Highways to establish a training 
program for the purpose of obtaining qualified highway 
patrolmen. ‘Those in training are to be paid $200 a 
month. Salaries of highway patrolmen and officers were 
increased. ‘The Highway Safety Director was made a 
member of the Highway Patrol to coordinate its activities 
with those of the Drivers’ License Division. The legisla- 
ture authorized the Commissioner of Highways to estab- 
lish minimum speeds on trunk highways. And a Uniform 
Vehicle Code provision permitting more than two head 
lamps on automobiles was enacted. 


Radar Speed Tests.— lhe United States Supreme Court 
has rejected a motorist’s appeal from a speeding convic- 
tion in Virginia based on radar evidence. The case was 
the first of its kind to reach the Supreme Court on 
appeal. The court’s refusal to review permits to stand 
unchanged a Virginia law which declares that results of 
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radar tests will be accepted as prima facie evidence 
against speeders. The driver’s appeal had contended 
that “a statute compelling the admission of such evi- 
dence as prima facie evidence of the ultimate fact of 
guilt is improper because an innocent defendant or- 
dinarily has no access to any evidence which is capable 
of serving to rebut the presumption.” The Supreme 
Court dismissed the appeal with the notation that no 
substantial federal question was involved. Suggested 
legislation based on the Virginia law is carried in the 
Council of State Governments’ Program of Suggested 
State Legislation for 1957. 


Massachusetts Turnpike.— The new Massachusetts ‘Turn- 
pike, which recently was opened to traffic over its full 
length, cuts a wide and efficient swath from the western 
end of the state at the New York border across the Com- 
monwealth to the outskirts of Boston. Cost of the new 
superhighway approximated $239 million. One of its 
interesting features is its accessibility to major recrea- 
tional areas. For example, from the exits at West Stock- 
bridge and Lee visitors may drive within an hour to 
any one of fifteen state parks in Berkshire County. Many 
other state parks are even closer. Francis W. Sargent, 
Commissioner of Natural Resources, has indicated that 
his department hopes to expand existing facilities close 
to the turnpike in the near future and that it will seek 
to buy up new lands to create new facilities. “A few 
years from now the desirable lands will either be un- 
available or too high priced,” Commissioner Sargent 
declared. 


New Hudson Tube.—The Port of New York Authority, 
established by compact between New Jersey and New 
York, has opened a new, third tube of the Lincoln Tun- 
nel under the Hudson River at a cost of more than 
$94 million. The facility is expected to do much to allevi- 
ate trafic congestion. The Port Authority's first Hudson 
crossing was the Holland Tunnel, constructed in 1927 at 
a cost of about $50 million. Then came the George 
Washington Bridge, opened in 1931, which cost nearly 
$60 million. Lincoln Tunnel’s first tube opened in 1937 
and was followed by a companion tube in 1945, the two 
costing a total of some $88 million. Construction began 
on the new third tube in 1952. 


Mackinac Bridge.—The huge Mackinac toll bridge, to 
connect the lower and upper peninsulas of Michigan 
across the Straits of Mackinac, is now in the final stages 
of construction and is expected to be opened by Novem- 


her 1. The bridge, five miles long including its ap- 


proaches, will have more than a million tons of steel and 
concrete in its structure—three-quarters of that weight 
under water. Its building has involved extraordinary 
engineering problems not only because of its size but 
because the foundations are in deep and often stormy 
water, and will be exposed to heavy ice pressure in 
winter. Moreover, winds at the straits have registered as 


much as 72 miles an hour. Extremely sturdy construction 
has been the answer, including use of 24/4 inch cables to 
withstand the heaviest winds. Clearance for ships under 
the bridge will be 148 feet. The roadway over it will be 
some 180 feet above water. Formal dedication of the 
bridge is planned for next June. Meantime, the opening 
in November will allow thousands of hunters to cross 
quickly from one peninsula to the other during the deer 
season. At times in the past lines of cars have stretched 
for miles waiting for ferry transport across the straits. 


Pennsylvania-New Jersey Bridge.—lhe Delaware River 
Port Authority, an interstate agency created by compact 
between New Jersey and Pennsylvania, recently dedi- 
cated the new Walt Whitman Bridge connecting Glouces- 
ter City, New Jersey, and South Philadelphia. The seven- 
lane, $84 million facility, which required eight years to 
build, is the seventh longest suspension bridge in the 
world. It is expected to carry 15 million vehicles in its 
first year of operation. The bridge and its approaches 
extend more than six miles. It is nearly eighty feet wide 
and 378 feet above water. There are twenty toll booths 
on the Philadelphia side. The bridge’s seven lanes have 
no middle dividing line, which permits traffic to be 
geared to a heavier flow in either direction by use of 
overhead directional signals. 


South Carolina Highway Employees.—Ihe South Caro- 
lina State Highway Commission has provided a 10 per 
cent salary increase for all except its top bracket of 
highway employees. 


Georgia Health Action.—Georgia is establishing a net- 
work of eight regional centers for diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis and to prescribe treatment for each individual 
case. As part of another new program, to screen and 
provide intensive treatment for the mentally ill, “pilot” 
psychiatric wards will be set up in a number of general 
hospitals through the state. 


Missouri Mental Health Commission.—Ihe Missouri 
legislature has established a Mental Health Commission 
of five members, with authority to appoint a Director 
of the State Division of Mental Health, trained in 
administration in that field, at a salary not to exceed 
$25,000 a year. 


Southern Mental Health Officers.—Paul Harkey, Okla 
homa attorney and former member of the state’s House 
of Representatives, has been elected Chairman of the 
Southern Regional Council on Mental Health Training 
and Research, and M. A. Tarumianz, M.D., State 
Psychiatrist of Delaware, has been elected Vice Chair- 
man. The council was established in 1954 as part of 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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The Principles 
of Free Government 


Address by the President of the United States 
Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 


At the State Dinner of the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference, Williamsburg, Virginia, June 24 


Conference, My fellow Citizens: 

First—my sincere thanks to each member of 
this distinguished body for your cordial invitation 
to join you in this spot so significant to every 
American. 

No person devoted to our country—who treasures 
human liberty—who values industry and courage 
and indomitable will—can but welcome a pilgrim- 
age to this region, the birthplace of our nation. 

Here, in Williamsburg, three centuries ago—in 
nearby Jamestown, a half century earlier—lived men 
and women who cradled this mighty Republic. De- 
vout in faith, their spirit strong, their deeds heroic, 
they permanently shaped our destiny. As long as this 
Republic endures, their wisdom and example will 
mold and inspire our people. 

So in this historic place, as you and I contemplate 
our respective responsibilities of leadership, it is 
but fitting that we should soberly re-examine the 
changing governmental structure of this nation, 
here definitely conceived and partially designed so 
long ago. 

Such an examination is timely—even urgent. For 
I have felt—as surely you have—that too often we 
have seen tendencies develop that transgress our 
most cherished principles of government, and tend 
to undermine the structure so painstakingly built 
by those who preceded us. 

Of those principles I refer especially to one drawn 
from the colonists’ bitter struggle against tyranny 
and from man’s tragic experiences throughout the 
ages. 

That principle is this: those who would be and 
would stay free must stand eternal watch against 
excessive concentration of power in government. 

In faithful application of that principle, govern- 
mental power in our newborn nation was diffused— 
counterbalanced—checked, hedged about and re- 
strained—to preclude even the possibility of its 
abuse. Ever since, that principle and those precau- 
tions have been, in our system, the anchor of 
freedom. 

Over the years, due in part to our decentralized 
system, we have come to recognize that most prob- 
lems can be approached in many reasonable ways. 


ex RNOR STANLEY, Members of the Governors’ 


Our Constitutional checks and balances, our forty- 
eight State governments, our multiplicity of county 
and municipal governing bodies, our emphasis upon 
individual initiative and community responsibility, 
encourage unlimited experimentation in the solving 
of America’s problems. Through this diversified ap- 
proach, the effect of errors is restrained, calamitous 
mistakes are avoided, the general good is more 
surely determined, and the self-governing genius of 
our people is perpetually renewed. 

Being long accustomed to decentralized authority, 
we are all too inclined to accept it as a convenient, 
even ordinary, fact of life, to expect it as our right, 
and to presume that it will always endure. But in 
other lands over the centuries millions, helpless be- 
fore concentrated power, have been born, have lived 
and have died in slavery, or have lost their lives and 
their liberty to despots. 


y oa against the dark background of Eastern 
Europe, we see spotlighted once again the results of 
extreme and dictatorial concentration of power. 

There man’s rightful aspirations are cruelly re- 
pressed by a despotism more far-reaching than the 
world has ever before known. There power is free, 
the people in chains. By no means do I imply that 
the tragic plight of those once free people bears 
even faint relationship to the future of this nation. 
But by viewing that uneasy scene even briefly, we 
are forcibly reminded of two great truths. The first 
of these truths is that a nation cannot be enslaved 
by diffused power but only by strong centralized 
government. The second truth is that in spite of 
repression and ceaseless indoctrination, the determi- 
nation of men and women to resist tyrannical con- 
trol will not die; they will never accept supinely the 
lot of the enslaved. 

In the Soviet machine, political power is exer- 
cised through unbridled force. All peoples of all 
areas where the Kremlin holds sway must instantly 
obey a Moscow decree, no matter how it violates 
their traditions, no matter how inapplicable it may 
be to local concerns. 

Yet the Kremlin itself, coming to recognize some 
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of the deficiencies of extreme centralization, has just 
embarked upon a drastic reorganization of its mas- 
sive bureaucracy. Soviet rulers have felt compelled 
to allow some small part of government to gravitate 
closer to the people. 

On the Soviet periphery as well, centralization has 
revealed its inherent weaknesses. There even the 
Soviets are learning the age-old truth that those who 
have known freedom will never willingly live in 
slavery. 

The assertion and maintenance of its independ- 
ence by Yugoslavia, the unceasing unrest in East 
Germany, the upsurge of freedom in ruthlessly re- 
pressed Hungary, the increasing liberation of con- 
trols in Poland, all bear witness to man’s eternal 
refusal to live enslaved by his fellow creatures or as 
the pawn of the State. 

I am profoundly convinced that one day—inevi- 
tably—those nations and those peoples will again be 
free. Evolutionary change, generated by pressures 
from within and without, hopes and yearnings of 
the oppressed, kept alive by the friendships of the 
free peoples of the earth, will eventually destroy or 
disintegrate despotic power, and those downtrodden 
populations will again walk upright upon the earth. 
But in the meantime, the cost will be great and sad 
—measured in privation, in degradation, in human 
suffering and despair. 


, on these things, we, in America, gain 
renewed determination to hew to the principle of 
diffusion of power, knowing that only thus will we 
ourselves forever avoid drifting irretrievably into 
the grasp of some form of centralized government. 

Our governmental system, so carefully checked, so 
delicately balanced, with power fettered and the 
people free, has survived longer than any other 
attempt to conduct group affairs by the authority of 
the group itself, Yet a distinguished scholar has only 
recently counseled us that in the measurable future, 
if present trends continue, the States are sure to 
degenerate into powerless satellites of the national 
government in Washington. 

That this forecast does not suffer from lack of 
supporting evidence all of us know full well. The 
irony of it is accentuated as we recall that the na- 
tional government was itself not the parent, but the 
creature, of the States acting together. Yet today it 
is often made to appear that the creature, Franken- 
stein-like, is determined to destroy the creators. 

Deliberately I have said “made to appear.” The 
tendency of bureaucracy to grow in size and power 
does not bear the whole of the blame. Never, under 
our Constitutional system, could the national gov- 
ernment have syphoned away State authority with- 
out the neglect, acquiescence, or unthinking cooper- 


ation of the States themselves. 

The Founding Fathers foresaw and attempted to 
forestall such a contingency. They reserved to the 
people, and they reserved to the States, all power 
not specifically bestowed upon the national govern- 
ment. 

But, like nature, people and their governments 
are intolerant of vacuums. Every State failure to 
meet a pressing public need has created the oppor- 
tunity, developed the excuse and fed the temptation 
for the national government to poach on the States’ 
preserves. Year by year, responding to transient pop- 
ular demands, the Congress has increased Federal 
functions. Slowly at first, but in recent times more 
and more rapidly, the pendulum of power has 
swung from our States to the central government. 


Fees YEARS ago at your Seattle conference I ex- 
pressed the conviction that unless we preserve the 
traditional power and responsibilities of State gov- 
ernment, with revenues necessary to exercise that 
power and discharge those responsibilities, then we 
will not preserve the kind of America we have 
known; eventually, we will, instead, have another 
form of government and, therefore, quite another 
kind of an America. 

That conviction I hold just as strongly today. 

Because of that long-held belief—because many of 
you, also, believed that the historic Federal-State re- 
lationship and its modern deviations needed careful 
re-examination—in that same year I obtained Con- 
gressional authority to establish a Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. With the cooperation 
of State Governors, Members of Congress and other 
leading citizens, the Commission completed the first 
official survey of our federal system since the adop- 
tion of our Constitution 170 years ago. This study 
brought long-needed perspective and pointed the 
way to improvements in areas of mutual concern to 
the States and the Federal Government. 

Opposed though I am to needless Federal expan- 
sion, since 1953 I have found it necessary to urge 
Federal action in some areas traditionally reserved 
to the States. In each instance State inaction, or 
inadequate action, coupled with undeniable na- 
tional need, has forced emergency Federal inter- 
vention. 

The education of our youth is a prime example. 

Classroom shortages, in some places no less than 
critical, are largely the product of depression and 
wars, which, of course, were national and interna- 
tional, not state or local, both in their origins and 
effects. These classroom shortages have become po- 
tentially so dangerous to the entire nation and have 
yielded so slowly to local effort as to compel emer- 
gency action. Thus was forced a Federal plan of 
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temporary assistance adjusted to the specific needs 
of States and communities and designed not to sup- 
plant but to supplement their own efforts, 

I at once concede that, in government as with in- 
dividuals, there is an instinctive inclination to per- 
sist in any activity once begun. But if it be the 
people’s will, and I believe it is, I have no doubt at 
all that we can defeat that inclination in respect to 
Federal help in school construction, once the emer- 
gency need has been satisfied. 

Three other basic problems provide simple exam- 
ples of how “filling the vacuum” tends to constrict 
State and local responsibility. 

They are such problems as slum clearance and 
urban renewal—problems caused by natural disas- 
ters—problems of traffic safety. 

As for the first, the lack of energetic State atten- 
tion to urban needs over the past decade has 
spawned a host of Federal activities that are more 
than difficult to curtail. Today, for help on urban 
problems, committees of Mayors are far more likely 
to journey to Washington than to State Capitals. 

It always has seemed to me that, in such meetings, 
Federal and municipal authorities have united in a 
two-pronged assault upon the State echelon of gov- 
ernment, attacking simultaneously both from above 
and from below. 

Yet the needs of our cities are glaringly evident. 
Unless action is prompt and effective, urban prob- 
lems will soon almost defy solution. Metropolitan 
areas have ranged far beyond city boundaries, but 
in every instance the centers and the peripheries are 
interdependent for survival and growth. As citizens 
in outer areas clamor for adequate services, too 
often the cities and the counties avoid responsibility 
or are powerless to act as a result of State-imposed 
restrictions. Those needs must be—and they will 
be—met. The question I raise before you is this: 
which level of government will meet those needs— 
the city, the county, the State, or the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Or, if all must merge their efforts for rea- 
sons of mutual interest, how shall we confine each— 
and especially the powerful Federal Government— 
to its proper role? 

Because I am so earnestly hopeful that this task 
will be assumed by government nearest the people 
and not by the far-off, reputedly “rich uncle” in 
Washington, D.C., I enthusiastically commend your 
Council's initiative in facing up to the needs of 
metropolitan areas, 

Next, consider for a moment floods, droughts, 
hurricanes and tornadoes. Year by year, more and 
more Federal funds are being requested to meet 
such disasters which heretofore States, communities 
and philanthropic agencies have met themselves. In 
recent years I have gained some little appreciation 
of legislative bodies, so I can understand why a 
Governor is tempted to wire Washington for help 


instead of asking the legislature to act. Easy it is to 
send such a wire. But does it not tend to encourage 
the still greater growth of the distant and imper- 
sonal centralized bureaucracy that Jefferson held in 
such dread? 

In varying degrees, in varying circumstances, Fed- 
eral Government cooperation with States and com- 
munities has been, is now, and will continue to be 
indispensable. But I would urge that the States in- 
sistently contend for the fullest possible responsibil- 
ity for essentially State problems, well knowing that 
with responsibility there goes, in the long run, au- 
thority. 

As for traffic safety, this, happily, is still a State 
and local responsibility. But day by day the Ameri- 
can people are paying an increasingly fearful price 
for the failure of the States to agree on such safety 
essentials as standards for licensing of drivers and 
vehicles and basic rules of the road. 

The need could scarcely be more acute. Last year’s 
toll of traffic dead soared beyond 40 thousand per- 
sons. One and a half million citizens were injured. 
Many were disabled for life. The estimated cost to 
the country was 4 billion 750 million dollars. 

We simply cannot let this go on. The cost of in- 
action is prohibitive. Who is going to fill the vac- 
uum? Someone must, and someone will. Are we 
willing that, once again, it be Washington, D.C.? 


] BELIEVE deeply in States’ rights. I believe that the 
preservation of our States as vigorous, powerful gov- 
ernmental units is essential to permanent individual 
freedom and the growth of our national strength. 
But it is idle to champion States’ rights without up- 
holding States’ responsibilities as well. 

I believe that an objective reappraisal and reallo- 
cation of those responsibilities can lighten the hand 
of central authority, reinforce our State and local 
governments, and in the process strengthen all 
America. I believe we owe it to America to under- 
take that effort. 

The alternatives are simple and clear: 

Either—by removing barriers to effective and re- 
sponsive government, by overhauling taxing and 
fiscal systems, by better cooperation between all 
echelons of government, the States can regain and 
preserve their traditional responsibilities and rights; 

Or—by inadequate action, or by failure to act, the 
States can create new vacuums into which the Fed- 
eral Government will plunge ever more deeply, im- 
pelled by popular pressures and transient political 
expediencies. 

I propose that we choose the first alternative, and 
I propose that here in this historic spot we dedicate 
ourselves to making it work! 

(Continued on page 192) 
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State Progress and 
State Responsibilities 


Opening Address at the Governors’ Conference, 1957 
By ‘THomas B. STANLEY 
Governor of Virginia and Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, at 
the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Williamsburg, Virginia, June 24 


EFORE entering upon the discussion scheduled 
this morning, I invite your attention to some 
of the events of the past year of special interest 

to members of the Conference. Many states have 
achieved extensive and notable progress in expand- 
ing their highway program, in advancing the cause 
of highway safety, in continuing the improvement 
of their mental hospital programs, and in many 
other fields of service, although much remains to be 
done and many problems are still unsolved. The 
new national highway project, which the Governors 
helped develop, is now under way. A number of 
states have increased their motor fuel taxes in order 
to be better prepared to carry out their responsibili- 
ties under the interstate program and meet the 
needs of their intrastate systems. New legislation 
also has been considered or enacted by a number of 
states dealing with rights of way, limited access, and 
regulation of roadside advertising. We have found 
in Virginia that the standards fixed for the Inter- 
state System will require the relocation of 80 per 
cent of our mileage, a factor creating many prob- 
lems which I suspect other states likewise have en- 
countered. The continuing importance of the high- 
way program is responsible for the subject being 
among those set for further discussion during your 
sessions here. 

A related problem, and one which apparently will 
be with us indefinitely, is that of road safety. Mem- 
bers of the Conference are familiar with the excel- 
lent study and report made by the Governors’ Com- 
mittee headed by the Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, 
who has done such an outstanding job in combat- 
ting highway accidents in his own State of Connecti- 
cut. I wish to congratulate Governor Ribicoff and 
the members of his Committee. Their program can 
go a long way toward saving lives in every state. I 
am glad to say Virginia has achieved a continuing 
decline in fatalities under a program of strict en- 
forcement and more stringent license revocation 
laws. We were encouraged and heartened to receive 
in Virginia for the year 1956 the Award of Honor, 
the National Safety Council’s highest award for traf- 
fic safety work. One factor in Virginia's selection was 
a reduction of 5.6 per cent in fatalities. But we are 
still killing too many people. We need the coopera- 


tion of every driver, every pedestrian, and every law 
enforcement agency to stop the carnage. I was glad 
to note recently a step in the right direction by the 
automobile manufacturers in agreeing to de-empha- 
size speed and power in their advertising. I hope the 
automobile industry will follow through in this an- 
nounced program, because in my judgment, past 
advertising practices have been a contributing fac- 
tor to widespread violation of our speed laws, and 
to the fatality lists. 1 hope the recent announcement 
by the manufacturers is the beginning of a lasting 
program of cooperation with government and _pri- 
vate agencies, seeking to shield the pedestrian and 
the safe and sane driver and his passengers against 
the speeders, the reckless, and the wanton killers. 


Anccm topic for consideration during this Con- 
ference is better utilization of our public education 
facilities. In both elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and in the realm of higher education, the states 
have expanded their programs, appropriated more 
state aid, and provided greatly increased funds for 
capital outlay. I am keenly interested in learning 
more about the possibilities of expanding the use of 
our existing elementary and secondary school plants; 
with enrollments spiralling upward, the localities in 
Virginia, and other states where they shoulder the 
responsibility for these capital outlays, are con- 
fronted with a heavy demand for additional class- 
rooms; and these expenditures will be imperative 
unless some means is devised to accommodate a 
larger number of pupils in existing buildings. 
Whether this can be done with the approval of the 
patrons and to the satisfaction of teaching staff and 
administrators is a question as yet unanswered in 
Virginia, but I cannot escape the belief that a sys- 
tem can be devised to make better use of our build- 
ings. Business and industry would scoff at the idea 
of investing billions of dollars in plants and then 
using them only 180 of the 365 days of the year, and 
then only 6 or 7 hours a day. 

Public school enrollment in the United States is 
approximately thirty-two and a half million this 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Colonial Williamsburg 


Address at the Governors’ Conference 


By WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER 


Chairman of the Boards of Colonial Williamsburg, 
delivered at the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 


OVERNOR STANLEY, Your Excellencies, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

I cannot tell you how great an honor and 
a pleasure it is for us to have you here. 

On behalf of Colonial Williamsburg and its Trus- 
tees, I welcome you. 

My father deeply regrets that he cannot be here 
in person to receive you, but he has asked me to 
speak for him now and to act in his place tomorrow 
evening when he wanted the privilege of having you 
as his guests at dinner. 

We were all delighted when Governor Stanley 
chose Williamsburg for this 49th Annual Meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference. He has been a stanch 
friend of the Restoration. 


How WILLIAMSBURG CAME To Be Resrorep 


I think I must assume that many of you are meet- 
ing Colonial Williamsburg for the first time and 
therefore I should tell you why it exists today. 

In the mid-1920’s Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, then 
Rector of Bruton Parish Church—which still stands 
as it did in colonial times—drew the attention of my 
father to the fact that here at Williamsburg, one- 
time capital of the powerful Virginia Colony, many 
of the buildings which existed when Washington, 
Jefferson, Mason, Patrick Henry and the other great 
18th-century Virginians walked these streets, were 
still here—though frequently hidden by architectu- 
ral additions, by decay, and by a variety of 2oth- 
century structures. 

He told my father of a dream he had to restore 
these remaining buildings. My father was quickly 
drawn to the possibilities in this undertaking. This 
was hallowed ground. It was the only capital of the 
original thirteen colonies which could be substan- 
tially restored to the condition of its great days. One 
day in 1926 he authorized Dr. Goodwin to begin the 
task of acquiring the necessary properties. 

To date a total of eighty-two original buildings, 
which survived in whole or in part from the days 
when men of this prosperous Tidewater area came 
to Williamsburg to serve in the House of Burgesses, 
have been restored to their original form. But in 
addition 413 buildings of the period have been re- 
constructed on their original foundations and, in 
order to recreate the community of 18th-century 
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Williamsburg, 731 buildings which were not here in 
the eighteenth century in the time of the shaping of 
our American republic have been removed from the 
Restored Area. 

What you see today, then, is 18th-century Wil- 
liamsburg brought back to life—awakened from its 
long sleep of history which lasted nearly a century 
and a half, from the day in 1780 when the capital 
of the state was removed to the city of Richmond 
until the mid-1g20s when restoration began. 


Wuy WILLIAMSBURG WAs REsTORED 


The reasons for restoring Williamsburg are quite 
simple. From the beginning—and with growing con- 
viction—my father felt that if Americans—now and 
down the years—could come here and find a living 
Williamsburg, standing as it stood when its words 
and deeds stirred the world and helped create our 
nation—they would see more clearly the meaning of 
their inheritance and treasure it. This objective was 
later crystallized in the statement we now use: 

“That the future may learn from the past.” 


THE POPULARITY OF THE RESTORATION 


Originally no one foresaw how many Americans 
and people from all over the world would want to 
visit Williamsburg. The expectations of the Restora- 
tion were modest—but we now estimate that more 
than 8,000,000 people have come here to date. 

As the number of our visitors has grown we have 
tried to help them to find what they came here seek- 
ing. By films and exhibits we have sought to provide 
bridges of understanding between the past and the 
present. Recently we opened a new Information 
Center which seeks to prepare the visitor for his 
encounter with history and make clear the historic 
meaning of the Governor’s Palace, this Capitol and 
the other important buildings of this colonial town. 

When my father had made up his mind to re- 
create 18th-century Williamsburg, he wrote to Col. 
Arthur Woods, first president of Colonial Williams- 
burg, authorizing him to proceed, saying: “It is my 
desire and purpose to carry out this enterprise com- 
pletely and entirely.’ The letter ends with this in- 
teresting sentence: ‘“The purpose of this letter is to 
authorize my office to finance this entire program 
whether it costs three or four or even five million 
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dollars.” To date he has given more than $60,000,- 
ooo to the fulfillment of our historic program—and 
we have not come to the end of the road. We have 
an annual budget of nearly $10,000,000 and with- 
out the income from a very substantial endowment 
we could not maintain the high standard set by my 
father for the Restoration. 

The impact of Colonial Williamsburg on those 
who come here is undoubtedly as diverse as their 
personalities and their education. Perhaps your own 
experience while you are here may help you to 
judge this. We do not doubt, however, that it is very 
great—not only on young people but on their elders 
—not only on Virginians, whose forebears made his- 
tory here, but on Americans from as far away as the 
territory of his excellency the Governor of Guam. 

When one young soldier wrote to my father and 
said—“Of all the sights I have seen and the books I 
have read and the speeches I have heard none ever 
made me see the greatness of this country with more 
force and clearness than when I saw Williamsburg 
slumbering peacefully on its old foundations”—then 
we knew that the dream of my father had in fact 
come true. The past was speaking to the present. 


THE House or BuRGESSES 


Now, let me say something about this room. 

It was here that the Virginia House of Burgesses 
met in the fateful years of the Stamp Act and the 
Townshend duties. It was this legislative body 
which produced the famous Virginia Constitution— 
the most widely influential of all state constitutions. 
It has been the model for most of your state consti- 
tutions and echoes of its ideas are heard in all your 
states. 

It was this legislative body which produced the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights—largely written by 
Virginia’s George Mason—which was the forerunner 
of the first ten amendments to our federal constitu- 
tion—the American Bill of Rights. It is among the 
world’s most famous and influential documents. In 
the whole history of Man’s eloquent and reasoned 
statements of his political, social, and economic be- 
liefs, no document has had a more far-reaching in- 
fluence on the free world and all who aspire to 
constitutional self-government. 

It was here on May 15, 1776 that the Virginia 
legislature instructed its representatives to urge the 
Congress meeting in Philadelphia to declare for in- 
dependence—and it was this Virginia decision which 
brought the deluge of approval and led to the writ- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence by a young 
Burgess of 33 years named Thomas Jefferson. Pat- 
rick Henry and Thomas Jefferson were the first two 
Governors of Virginia and lived in the Governor's 
palace. 

I remind you also that it was in this place that 
Thomas Jefferson first offered his famous Bill for 


Establishing Religious Freedom and thus paved the 
way for freedom of conscience which was among the 
most significant provisions of the American Consti- 
tution. 

It is our conviction that in the environment of 
these men where these historic decisions were made, 
living men and women can achieve a fuller personal 
contact with the ideas of the past which are the 
foundation of our American faith. 

At a time like the present when at home and 
abroad we are confronted by challenges as grave as 
any we have ever known as a nation, it is, I think, a 
happy fact that this meeting of the Governors of 
the American states and territories is being held in 
Colonial Williamsburg. If the Restoration can give 
you inspiration and refresh your spirits at such a 
time we can all be glad and grateful because much 
depends today upon the wisdom and broad vision 
of the Governors of our American states. 


WILLIAMSBURG’S MESSAGE TO POLITICAL 
LEADERS TODAY 


It is not for me to say what Colonial Williams- 
burg in its own way will say to each of you. But for 
myself I find that the great Virginians who met here 
and who pledged their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor to win liberty for all of us, remind us 
of the political good which flows from decisions 
based upon reason and principle. 

They offer us a reminder that sterile expediency 
has no power to stir men or create a climate suited 
to great deeds. The famous words of Patrick Henry 
at St. John’s Church, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” were no counsel of expediency. It is the 
solid strength of conviction which provides a foun- 
dation on which to build great states, great govern- 
ments, great nations—as the men of 18th-century 
Williamsburg demonstrated again and again. 

Principle and reason call across time and dis- 
tances to the hopes of men of all lands and races 
and draw them together in a mighty company. To 
me the message of Colonial Williamsburg to our 
atomic age is a proud message of faith in the right. 

I believe that the story written by the men of 
18th-century Williamsburg was also a reminder that 
risk and courage are always necessary for great un- 
dertakings. What seems to be sure and inevitable 
to us as we look back over the course of our history 
was not so sure and inevitable to them. We look 
with the secure confidence of hindsight. Many a 
patriot was chilled by the risks he accepted—by not 
merely cutting himself free from the mother coun- 
try but embarking upon a form of government 
which he viewed with grave misgivings as an un- 
tried venture—but these men took the risks—as I am 
sure we must do in our day. 

Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold of the 

(Continued on page 191) 
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HE Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Gov- 

ernors’ Conference was held at Williamsburg, 

Virginia, from June 23 through June 26, 1957. 
Governors of forty-five states and three territories 
were in attendance, staying at the Williamsburg 
Inn. Business sessions were held in the Phi Beta 
Kappa Memorial Hall on the campus of the College 
of William and Mary. 

The Conference opened on Sunday, June 23, with 
brief memorial services at Old Jamestown Church 
on Jamestown Island, conducted by the Reverend 
Churchill J. Gibson, Chaplain of Jamestown’s Old 
Tower Church. This was followed by a flag cere- 
mony at the Jamestown Festival Center. Many of 
the Governors then proceeded to tours of James- 
town. The members of the Executive Committee 
had a special luncheon meeting at Williamsburg. 
Later Governor and Mrs. Thomas B. Stanley of Vir- 
ginia were hosts to all of the Governors and their 
parties at a reception and buffet supper on the lawn 
of Williamsburg Inn. 

Ceremonial Session. On Monday morning, June 
24, the Conference held a ceremonial session in the 
House of Burgesses of The Capitol at Williamsburg, 
which was Virginia's seat of government until it was 
moved to Richmond. Governor Stanley presided, 
and the Reverend Cotesworth P. Lewis, Rector of 
Bruton Parish Church, pronounced the invocation. 
Winthrop Rockefeller, Chairman of the Boards of 
Colonial Williamsburg, spoke briefly to the Gover- 
nors of the tradition and the message that Williams- 
burg, steeped in history, has for all of us. (Text of 
the address begins on page 172.) 

Opening Business Session. The first official busi- 
ness session was held later Monday morning at Phi 
Beta Kappa Memorial Hall, with Governor Stanley, 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, presiding. 
The Reverend Thomas E. Pugh, Pastor of Wil- 
liamsburg Baptist Church, delivered the invocation. 
Welcomes on behalf of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and the City of Williamsburg were extended 
by Governor Stanley and Mayor H. M. Stryker. 
Governor Stanley told the Governors he hoped they 
would insist anew “upon the protection of the 
rights reserved to states or to the people under the 
Constitution.” He noted that federal powers have 
been making and are continuing to make “en- 
croachments on the rights and prerogatives of the 
states." The Governor touched on problems of 
schools, highways and other areas of state adminis- 
tration, and pointed out that these subjects would 
be developed further in the business sessions. (See 
page 171 for text of the address.) 

Highways. Governor Goodwin J. Knight of Cali- 
fornia presided over the opening round table, on 
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highways and highway safety. He summarized such 
problems as the shortage of engineers, billboard ad- 
vertising, right-of-way acquisitions, and road reloca- 
tions. A feature of this session was the report by 
Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecticut on 
behalf of the Conference’s Special Committee on 
Highway Safety. Various Governors told of their ex- 
perience in coping with highway costs and in get- 
ting the new interstate highway program under way 
in their states. 

Education. The second round table, on Monday 
afternoon, was devoted to public education. Gover- 
nor William G. Stratton of Illinois presided. Year- 
round use of schools and federal aid for construc- 
tion were major points of discussion by the Gov- 
ernors, looking for effective answers to problems 
caused by rapidly growing school enrollments. 
Twelve-month school operations, in varying forms, 
won considerable support as an experimental ap- 
proach to getting fuller use of valuable and expen- 
sive facilities that now stand idle for a portion of 
the year. On federal aid opinions were widely di- 
vided. One Governor suggested as a compromise 
that there be federal guarantees of local school bond 
issues. On other issues suggestions included the view 
that more attention should be given to the paying 
of teachers on a merit scale, so that superior teach- 
ing ability could be rewarded. 

State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was held 
Monday evening in the dining room of the Wil- 
liamsburg Motor House, with Governor Stanley pre- 
siding. The Reverend James W. Brown, Pastor of 
Williamsburg Methodist Church, delivered the in- 
vocation. Governor Stanley introduced the Gover- 
nors and their ladies, to the accompaniment of state 
songs. 

At the State Dinner a major address was delivered 
by the President of the United States, who arrived 
late Monday afternoon and returned to Washington 
by plane early Tuesday morning, having stayed the 
night at the Williamsburg Inn. President Eisen- 
hower invited the Governors to join him in an 
effort to restore and preserve state rights and respon- 
sibilities. He suggested the creation of a state-federal 
“task force for action” in the form of a jointly spon- 
sored committee charged with three responsibilities: 
(1) to designate functions which the states are ready 
and willing to assume and finance that are now per- 
formed or financed wholly or in part by the federal 
government; (2) to recommend the federal and 
state revenue adjustments required to enable the 
states to assume such functions; and (3) to identify 
functions and responsibilities likely to require state 
or federal attention in the future and to recom- 
mend the level of state effort, or federal effort, or 
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both, that will be needed to assure effective action. 
In his closing comments on the proposal, the 
President said: 


Regaining lost ground, whether in war or in pub- 
lic affairs, is the most challenging task of all. But 
because I have seen it done, I know it can be done 
by men of dedication. This place where we are met 
today abounds with historic examples of the same 
kind of dedication. : 

Not one of us questions the governmental con 
cepts so wisely applied by the framers of our Con- 
stitution. I have not the slightest doubt that, by 
mobilizing our collective leadership, we can revi- 
talize the principle of sharing of responsibility, of 
separation of authority, of diffusion of power, in 
our free government. 

Our objectives are two: 

First, we must see that government remains re- 
sponsive to the pressing needs of the American 
people. 

Second, we must see that, in meeting those needs, 
each level of government performs its proper func- 
tion—no more, no less. 

Thus we will pass on to those who come after us 
an America free, strong and durable. 

And so, America will continue to be a symbol of 
courage and of hope for the oppressed millions over 
the world who, victimized by powerful centralized 
government, aspire with all their heart and soul to 
join us in freedom. 


(See page 168 for text of the address.) 


State Government Operation. Governor Orville 
L. Freeman of Minnesota presided over the next 
round table, held Tuesday morning, on state gov- 
ernment operation. In his opening remarks, Gover- 
nor Freeman listed four basic requirements for 
effective operation of the Governor's office: (1) de- 
velopment of authority adequate to enable the 
Governor to carry out his responsibilities; (2) clear 
definition by the Governor of the goals of his ad- 
ministration; (3) an adequate staff, properly di- 
rected and organized, so that the Governor can carry 
out the research, planning and administration nec- 
essary to execute his program; and (4) efficient 
means for maintaining contact and communication 
with the public. Other round-table participants 
cited their experiences with reorganization pro- 
grams designed to improve state administration, and 
there were reports on utilization of manpower, re- 
cruitment and training programs, use of electronic 
data-processing machines, and other new mechani- 
cal aids to public administration. 

Natural Resources. Governor Ernest W. McFar- 
land of Arizona presided over the final round table, 
Wednesday morning, on natural resources. Noting 
our vast increase in population, Governor McFar- 
land said “it behooves us to keep constantly aware 
of our national resource picture in order to make 
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the best use of what we have to meet our national 
and world needs.” He pointed up such key subjects 
as irrigation and reclamation, flood control, forests, 
soil conservation, minerals, oils and gas. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, particular attention was paid 
to ground water conservation, protection of the 
mining industry as an important part of the na- 
tion’s economy, limitation of oil imports, and inter- 
state compacts dealing with water resources affect- 
ing groups of states. 

Executive Business Session. The regular execu- 
tive business session followed at noon Wednesday 
and concluded the business portion of the Confer- 
ence. At the start of the executive session, the Gov- 
ernors were privileged to hear from Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, who 
spoke to them in private on recent atomic energy 
development. 

Governor Luther H. Hodges of North Carolina, 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, submitted 
a series of resolutions for consideration by the Con- 
ference. Among those adopted were resolutions on 
(1) highway safety, continuing in existence the spe- 
cial Conference Committee on the subject; (2) com- 
memoration of Theodore Roosevelt's birthday; (3) 
interstate air-pollution problems and study of them; 
(4) interest rates and their effect on governmental 
costs; (5) civil defense and state defense forces; (6) 
strengthening of the National Guard; (7) armed 
forces pay; (8) preservation of the effectiveness of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation; (g) federal- 
state relations and creation of a special committee 
to work with officials appointed by the President of 
the United States on the “task force for action” that 
he suggested in his address at the State Dinner. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
1957-1958 


rhe following Executive Committee for 1957-58 
was elected at the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference on June 26, 1957: 
William G. Stratton, Governor of Illinois, Chairman 
John E. Davis, Governor of North Dakota 
Orval E. Faubus, Governor of Arkansas 
Luther H. Hodges, Governor of North Carolina 
Joseph B. Johnson, Governor of Vermont 
Goodwin J. Knight, Governor of California 
Edmund S. Muskie, Governor of Maine 
Albert D. Rosellini, Governor of Washington 
George B. Timmerman, Jr., Governor of South 

Carolina 
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Three resolutions of appreciation were adopted, one 
addressed to the President and members of his off- 
cial family who attended the Conference, another 
to Colonial Williamsburg and the Rockefellers, and 
a final resolution paying tribute to Governor Stan- 
ley and the people of Virginia for having been such 
excellent hosts. This, as the resolution said, was 
“truly a memorable meeting in the Old Dominion.” 

Governor Victor E. Anderson of Nebraska, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, presented a re- 
port nominating nine members to serve on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for 1957-58. The report was 
adopted. The new Executive Committee met and 
chose Governor William G. Stratton of Illinois as 
Chairman. 

Other Functions and Activities. In addition to 
the sessions described above, the Governors and 
their parties joined in many other interesting activi- 
ties. One of the highlights was a dinner Tuesday 


evening in the gardens of the Colonial Governor's 
Palace, followed by the Festival of the Knights of 
the Golden Horseshoe, with Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
throp Rockefeller as host and hostess on behalf of 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Earlier on 
Tuesday all of the Governors’ wives visited the 
James River Plantations and then were driven to 
Richmond for a luncheon with Mrs. Stanley at 
the Governor’s Mansion. Most of the Governors 
and their parties also attended two of Williams- 
burg’s fine historic dramas, “The Founders” and 
“The Common Glory.” A special reception was 
presented Wednesday evening at the Williamsburg 
Inn by the Federal and State Jamestown Festival 
Commissions. There were guided sightseeing tours 
and other activities for the Governors’ wives and 
other ladies of the official parties, and a special 
program for young people throughout the Con- 
ference. 


Highways 


HE OPENING round table of the Conference, on 

Monday morning, was devoted to highways. 

The Governors discussed highway location 
and relocation, engineers, engineering and contract- 
ing, billboard advertising, condemnation proceed- 
ings, right of entry and limited access problems, 
and highway safety. 

Governor Goodwin ]. Knight of California, pre- 
siding, dealt in his opening statement with progress 
to date of the construction program authorized by 
the federal-aid highway act of last year. He indi- 
cated that in his state acceleration of construction 
is of vital importance. California already has more 
than seven million registered vehicles, and its popu- 
lation continues to increase at the rate of 50,000 
persons per month, 

Implementing the tremendous construction pro- 
gram requires the best possible organization at the 
state level, Governor Knight emphasized. It is the 
state highway departments that must determine lo- 
cation, acquire rights-of-way, advertise for bids, 
award contracts and supervise construction. 

The Governor noted that in building roads to 
serve current and future needs, new problems are 
created or old ones increased. He cited as an ex- 
ample limitation of access on interstate system high- 
ways. Points of entry and exit must be located so 
as to serve the traveling public, but their number 
must be held to a reasonable minimum if the ele- 
ment of safety is to be served. In the same connec- 
tion he added that every state must confront the 
problem of the location and number of advertis- 
ing signs along limited-access highway rights-of-way. 

Governor Knight introduced Bertram D. Tal- 


lamy, Federal Highway Administrator, who dis- 
cussed the administration of the federal-aid pro- 
gram and the schedule of construction. Mr. Tallamy 
pointed out that the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 
requires that the construction program be geared 
to the estimated amount of money going into the 
trust fund. Beyond that, the law requires that the 
federal-aid apportionments for primary, secondary 
and urban highways be withdrawn first. The bal- 
ance, up to the estimate of current revenue, is avail- 
able for the federal share of interstate system proj- 
ects. Mr. Tallamy underlined that the entire con- 
struction program is meeting the schedule planned. 
He stated that contracts had been awarded for 600 
interstate system projects, and that the states had 
constructed or reconstructed 20,000 miles of pri- 
mary, secondary and urban highways. 


hi rHE discussion that ensued, the consensus ap- 
peared to be that the shortage of engineers repre- 
sents the greatest threat to successful fulfillment of 
the great building program. Each highway depart- 
ment needs to obtain more engineering services, in 
the face of a nationwide shortage that promises to 
continue for some time. Some states are making in- 
creasing use of consulting engineers. Others are 
stepping up recruitment programs among students 
through on-campus interviews, by making scholar- 
ships available and by offering summer work. It 
was pointed out that good utilization of techni- 
cians frees engineers for more assignments that re- 
quire professional skill and judgment. Technicians 
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can be trained in service or in high schools or tech- 
nical schools. Combining a well defined status and 
promotional ladder with in-service training can be 
an incentive to recruitment and retention of tech- 
nicians. Other means used in the effort to achieve 
maximum value from trained manpower include 
increasing use of modern devices and techniques 
such as electronic computers and photogrammetric 
surveys. 

In connection with retention of engineers in state 
service, it was observed that raising salaries beyond 
a certain point can create as many problems as it 
solves. A state is at a disadvantage in competing 
salary-wise with private industry; raising engineer- 
ing salaries to meet competition can result in throw- 
ing them out of line with those of other personnel 
in highway departments and in state government 
generally. 

Another area that received close attention con- 
cerned the acquisition of right-of-way. Several Gov- 
ernors emphasized that such acquisition is a state 
responsibility and that federal assistance should be 
sought only as a last resort. Close cooperation with 
the Bureau of Public Roads is important. Equally 
important is “point to point” acquisition to avoid 
the speculation in land that accompanies acquisi- 
tion by bits and pieces. One Governor underlined 
the importance of working closely with local com- 
munities when it appears that highway relocation 
is necessary. Public hearings, it was noted, serve as a 
useful means of education when relocation is indi- 
cated. 

A number of Governors from Mountain States 
cautioned against over-emphasis of the interstate 
program at the expense of primary, secondary and 
urban roads. One Governor noted that a twenty- 
year program for the latter roads was now out of 
date because of the money required for interstate 
system matching. Another indicated some anxiety 
lest emphasis on the interstate system jeopardize 
forest highways, of particular concern to public 
land states. 

In general the Governors felt, the discussion in- 
dicated, that their states could continue to furnish 
the funds necessary to carry on the building pro- 
gram. Danger was noted, however, that mounting 
costs could outstrip revenues. Other comment held 
that state legislatures must be persuaded to appro- 
priate more money for right-of-way acquisition, 
particularly during the early years of the program. 


= HIGHLIGHT of the discussion of highway safety 
was the report of the Governors’ Conference Com- 
mittee on Highway Safety, presented by its Chair- 
man, Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecti- 
cut. The Committee was created by the 1956 Gov- 


ernors’ Conference. Its report was distributed to all 
Governors in November, 1956, with the recommen- 
dation that they lead a drive to implement as much 
of the program as possible in their respective states. 

How well the Governors have succeeded was in- 
dicated by a statement the President of the Na- 
tional Safety Council had made: “The amount of 
constructive highway safety legislation passed in 
the United States this year has reached an all-time 
high. This accomplishment definitely reflects the 
interest and the activity of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence.” 

The Committee’s report to the Conference indi- 
cated that states had taken significant legislative 
and administrative actions in all fields of traffic 
safety. Impressive strides had been made in en- 
forcement through means including increasing the 
size of state highway patrols; authorizing use of 
radar and chemical tests to determine intoxication; 
increasing penalties for serious offenses, particularly 
driving while intoxicated; wider use of uniform 
trafic tickets and accident reports; and increased 
attention to traffic courts. 

The report showed that, as a result of legislation 
enacted in 1957, there is now greater uniformity of 
traffic laws among the forty-eight states. Two states 
enacted the rules of the road section of the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, and many other states approved 
statutes identical to individual provisions of that 
section. The Committee’s report added that special 
regional committees of legislators and administra- 
tive officials have been organized in the West and 
Midwest to promote uniform highway safety legis- 
lation. 

Related to uniformity is reciprocity between states 
in upholding penalties and in exchanging convic- 
tion and accident records. The report noted that an 
increasing number of states are accepting reports of 
accidents and violations from sister states. 

Many states had strengthened their administra- 
tive machinery for highway safety. Driver licensing 
and driver improvement programs had been scru- 
tinized carefully and improvements instituted. Six 
states had set up new driver training programs for 
high school students, and others had extended or 
improved existing programs. In a number of states 
committees were established by gubernatorial or 
legislative authority to appraise the traffic safety 
situation or a special phase of it. 

Encouraging as are the results of the intensive 
effort made this year, the Committee pointed out, 
the struggle is far from won. Unless the trend could 
be reversed, nearly half a million persons would be 
killed and sixteen million injured in highway ac- 
cidents in the next decade. Traffic safety is a state 
responsibility, and the burden of leadership must 
be borne by the Governors. As a means of achieving 
further coordination and cooperation among states, 
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the report recommended that the Committee on 
Highway Safety be continued. 

In discussion that followed, certain continuing 
weaknesses in the effort to promote highway safety 
were pointed up. It was urged that more rigid driver 
licensing examinations be instituted—that relicens- 
ing of applicants not be automatic but a matter ol 
periodic re-examination. Another phase emphasized 
was need for further improvement in the courts. 
Judges in traffic cases, it was said, must be convinced 
that, following a conviction for a driving violation, 
an appropriate punishment is necessary. 

The importance of speed as a factor in accidents 
received comment. One Governor remarked that it 
would be desirable if safety could be substituted 


HE SECOND round table, on Monday afternoon, 
devoted to education, focused upon means 
for more effective use of the multi-million 

dollar facilities—plant, equipment and personnel— 

which the states now have for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

Governor William G. Stratton of Illinois, presid- 
ing, stated that people have a greater interest in 
education than in any other service of state govern- 
ment. Better education, he said, means increased 
opportunity for everyone and a better standard ol 
living for the nation. In recent years, the Governor 
felt, there had been excessive emphasis on the re- 
sponsibility of professional educators and the school 
system, not enough on that of families and parents. 
The center for the education of our children, he 
cautioned, must ever be a major parental obliga- 
tion. 

Governor Stratton observed that privately en- 
dowed institutions, with their high standards and 
important experimental opportunities, are vital to 
America’s educational system. Numerous students 
should be encouraged to enter private institutions; 
young people should not merely flock to public 
colleges and universities. 

As an example of steps being taken in Illinois to 
provide public school opportunities in all areas, he 
noted that the state now has set up a multi-million 
dollar building fund to help school districts which 
are financially pressed. This fund, he indicated, 
would be used primarily for those relatively few 
districts that had used up their bonding power. The 
legislature also had provided for a $248 million 
bond issue of which $168 million will be for public 
uNivcrsities. 

The Governor called attention to possible meas- 
ures outlined in a memorandum by the secretariat 
on full use of educational facilities. The memoran- 


Education 


for speed as a selling point. Attention was drawn 
to a recent announcement by the American auto- 
mobile manufacturers that speed and racing per- 
formances no longer would be emphasized in their 
promotional campaigns. Hope was expressed that 
other segments of the automotive and allied indus- 
tries would follow this policy in their advertise- 
ments. Near the close of the session it was an- 
nounced that, in view of the key role played by the 
Governors in promoting highway safety, the Ameri- 
can automobile manufacturers in the near future 
would invite the Governors to visit Detroit to ob- 
serve how they were seeking to emphasize safety 
in the design and manufacture of motor vehicles. 
(For resolution on highway safety see page 189.) 


dum described three current proposals. One would 
call for increased use of summer schools, with spe- 
cial curricular offerings and with attendance op- 
tional—a program now in effect in many schools. 
The second dealt with the possibility of conducting 
regular school classes on a year-round basis, but with 
the students in attendance for only three of the four 
quarters, on a staggered basis; thus in each quarter 
a fourth would be on vacation, three quarters in 
school. The third plan suggested a year-round pro- 
gram on a four quarter basis, attendance for all 
four quarters to be required. 


, PROPOSAL which attracted the most attention 
of the Governors was the second: year-round use of 
school plants, with staggered terms. Discussion 
evoked a general feeling that such a system was 
worth trying as an experiment but that important 
problems were connected with it, and that in any 
event other solutions were needed. One Governor 
suggested that the proposal was symptomatic of the 
need for an imaginative exploration of new ways 
of using our educational facilities. It was possible 
that the capacity of schools might be increased one- 
third under this plan without increasing the num- 
ber of teachers or classrooms. Total needs for many 
more teachers would remain, but the plan would 
provide more intensive professional use of trained 
teachers. 

Among advantages for students in such a system, 
it was pointed out, was that it would permit the 
slow student to repeat a subject in the same year 
without falling behind. Advanced students, more- 
over, could accelerate their work. Students could 
enter school on a day near their birthdays. Ad- 
vantages for teachers included higher pay for year- 


round work. Teachers could arrange to get leaves 
for furthering their education, and vacations could 
be arranged between quarters. 

As to advantages in year-round use of physical 
facilities, it was noted that some authorities felt 
unoccupied buildings deteriorated more rapidly 
from lack of use. Insurance costs would probably be 
about the same. 

The Governor of South Carolina indicated that 
the year-round suggestion deserved serious study; 
the legislature of his state had set up a committee 
to conduct such a study and report to the next 
session. If found feasible, a pilot school could be 
set up to evaluate the proposal more intensively. 

Other Governors felt that the suggestion of stag- 
gered terms should be given close attention but in- 
dicated that the proposal would be opposed by some 
teachers and educators and that parents would op- 
pose it. In any event, it was held that the Governors’ 
Conference should be a body to explore ideas of 
this nature and to awaken the people to the needs 
and potentialities in the field of education. 

Various disadvantages of staggered terms on a 
four quarter basis were cited by Governors. The 
tradition of the nine month school, with summer 
vacations, was a deep-seated one, and the pattern 
of family vacations would be difficult to change. 
There could be potent objection to changing this 
pattern, on the ground that the summer recess pro- 
vides opportunity for families to re-unite, and for 
the family to be strengthened. It also was noted 
that teachers now often use the summer for their 
educational advancement. 

Some felt that, while staggered use of school fa- 
cilities on a year-round basis might well be helpful 
in various urban centers, it had little value to states 
with preponderantly rural areas. More basic solu- 
tions, it was underlined, were needed for them. For 
example, many states had far too many very small 
schools; what they needed was equalization of re- 
sources within the state to merge and improve un- 
economical school districts. A survey in a coastal 
region of an eastern state had shown four high 
schools with 50, 26, 21 and 79 students respectively. 
Legislation was needed, it was stated, to consolidate 
school districts and to reorganize them on a sounder 
financial and educational basis. Small districts nec- 
essarily provided meager programs and wasted man- 
power. To teach in such schools was unattractive— 
and the twelve month suggestion would not be 4 
solution for this problem; reorganization of school 
districts should come first. 

There was agreement, nevertheless, that in all 
states the heavy load of school enrollments and 
the rising costs of schools require that the best 
possible uses be made of the school facilities and 
the qualified teaching staff we now have. Governors 
recognized that there was nothing sacrosanct about 
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old ways in any changing task, and that the length 
and organization of the present school year is a 
valid subject for experiment in the search for 
means of solving the crisis in education. 


|: ee turned to other approaches to meeting 
school needs. Several Governors emphasized the 
need for enriched programs in the schools. A realis- 
tic appraisal of current world problems made it im- 
perative that this nation move ahead, not back, in 
education. 

One Governor was particularly concerned with 
lack of progress in two fields—education for the 
handicapped or gifted child, and education for the 
adult. Too often the curriculum was geared to the 
average child, and failed to provide adequate stim- 
ulus either to the slow learner or to the gifted. 
School districts in a number of states now were 
demonstrating, Governors noted, that they could 
provide the necessary facilities to serve such chil- 
dren through summer courses. 

Relative to summer and evening sessions for adult 
education, it was noted that the percentage of the 
total population 65 years and over has doubled in 
the last 50 years and that thousands of people past 
6o now have time to pursue a rich education. Older 
persons welcome the opportunity for additional 
education; elementary and secondary schools, vo- 
cational schools and college courses, it was sug- 
gested, should be made available to them on a much 
expanded basis. 

The question whether our economy can stand 
broad educational expansion received further at- 
tention. One Governor stated that any other course 
not only would be costly in terms of dollars but 
costly to our world leadership, our mental health, 
our law enforcement and our democratic society. 
Despite the cost in dollars, the states could afford 
no other course than to increase education. The 
Governor quoted Walter Lippman as having said in 
substance: We have now decided that we must sur- 
vive whatever the cost now we must decide 
whether we can afford to be educated as we need 
to be educated. 


Pisin interesting educational approaches cited 
was use of traveling units for school districts. Mo- 
bile units with laboratory and demonstration 
equipment were being employed effectively in 
spreading educational possibilities. Another exam- 
ple was use of high schools for community colleges 
—a program with great advantages. Need for exten- 
sive research to show what new approaches are effec- 
tive was emphasized. Research also was needed as to 
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how we can get more good students into colleges 
and universities to fill the gaps in the professions. 
In summarizing this aspect, a Governor observed 
that if industry expects to secure excellent people 
it has a responsibility to assist the schools in turn- 
ing out the needed technicians and professionals. 
\nother point considered was the merit rating ol 
teachers, described by a Governor as one of the 
sharpest controversies on the American educational 
scene. Should teachers be paid standard salaries re- 
gardless of individual merit, or should ways be de- 
vised to give special recognition and awards to su- 
perior teachers. One example of the merit concept 
was a plan adopted by one of the states in 1957. It 
provides for a minimum salary for four-year-degree 
teachers who have obtained tenure; annual incre- 
ments after that level until teachers have had tenure 
status for ten and, for teachers with more 
than ten years’ satisfactory service, special career 
awards based on outstanding achievement. The 
state will provide a substantial portion of the sum 
needed for the various increments. The rest of the 
added financial burden will be upon the county 
school boards. This retains local responsibility for 
local schools and is an inducement to local authori- 
ties, who know the teachers best, to think carefully 
before giving tenure status to teachers who are not 


years, 


outstanding. 

Objections to merit compensation, it was noted, 
include the contention that they are not workable. 
Critics assert that the peculiar nature of teachers’ 
work makes it impossible to grade them satisfac- 
torily on merit, and attempting it may lead to 
favoritism and injustices by school administrators. 
In general, however, it was felt that the merit idea 
was worth study, and that some methods needed to 
be devised to provide special incentives for superior 
teaching. 

The Governors examined television in 
education. Experiments in educational TV are tak- 
ing place in many states. For example, a Governor 
noted that his state now has an educational televi- 
sion station which can originate programs serving 
most of the state; the state university expects to join 
in an educational TV experiment in public school 
classrooms in some ten to fifteen cities; teachers will 
be able to broadcast instruction to classroom assem- 
blies of 200 to 300 pupils, in hundreds of elemen- 
tary and high school classrooms. This experiment is 
part of a large national project to explore the effec- 
tiveness of TV classroom teaching. 

Another Governor pointed to promising closed 
circuit experiments. Advantages of television edu- 
cation include economizing of teacher time, as six 
or seven sections may be taught at once. For the 
students, television is of great value in that teachers 
with particular skills and other qualifications can 
reach them. Television, moreover, can include two- 
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way communication between classrooms and teach- 
er, permitting questions and answers. T'V seems to 
have special advantages for teacher colleges, it was 
noted, where it can depict techniques of superior 
teachers in classroom situations. 

It was felt that television instruction can result 
in valuable economies in educational costs. Gov- 
ernors cautioned, however, that there are limita- 
tions. Education can never be completely by tele- 
vision. One estimate is that a possible maximum of 
50 per cent of instruction by telecast is tenable. 


A WIDE VARIETY of views was expressed with re- 
spect to federal aid. Certain Governors reported 
that their states and localities have met and will 
continue to meet their children’s educational needs, 
without “remote control” from Washington. School 
needs should continue to be met at the state and 
local level, they asserted; federal aid meant federal 
control and it was extremely important that edu- 
cation be a free area in our society. 

On the other hand, advantages cited for federal 
aid included equalization of educational support 
nationally. It was held that this could be accom- 
plished without unnecessary federal control. It also 
was asserted that the basic solution to our emer- 
gency needs are not staggered terms or year-round 
schools, but more classrooms and teachers, which 
required a national attack through some form of 
federal aid. 

As discussion continued, one participant held that 
the Governors should lead for both increased state 
aid and an extension of federal aid. Another Gov- 
ernor reported that his state, which provides the 
money that is needed for schools, does so much 
more economically than would be the case if funds 
were received from the federal government. 

Certain Governors favored federal emergency aid 
for school construction, but emphasized the emer- 
gency and temporary nature of this aid, declaring 
that it should be used only in financially distressed 
areas. It was emphasized that the fundamental re- 
sponsibility for primary and secondary schools lies 
in the local governments, whether municipalities, 
school districts or townships. Responsibility should 
not be shifted to the states and the federal govern- 
ment. 

In summary, the consensus of the Conference 
was that the more we do for education, the more 
we will save in the long run, and the more we will 
produce through a better educated nation. Still 
more important, the stronger will we grow in our 
free institutions, and the better can we defend them. 
All of the Governors agreed that education is a per- 
emptory problem in which all of the states must 
advance, whatever the financial burdens. 
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HE THIRD round table, Tuesday morning, on 

state government operation dealt particularly 

with the organization and operation of the 
Governor’s office, the administration of state execu- 
tive agencies, and effective use of electronic equip- 
ment. 

Governor Orville L. Freeman of Minnesota, pre- 
siding, noted that a background memorandum pre- 
pared by the secretariat listed five major areas for 
consideration: state reorganization as a continuing 
responsibility of the executive branch; potential 
benefits from electronic equipment; increasing re- 
sponsibility of the Governor and the need for 
strengthening his office; the problem of personnel; 
and organization of fiscal policies to meet the de- 
mands for expanding state services. 

Governor Freeman observed that state govern- 
ments must adjust to increasingly complex prob- 
lems and expanding programs in education, high- 
ways, welfare and conservation, required by our 
rapidly growing population. In this adjustment, he 
said, state governments face a test that will deter- 
mine whether the state as a unit of government is 
adequate to meet the demands of our times. The 
states would either devise economical and efficient 
programs that meet the needs of people, or they 
would see further responsibility shifted to the fed- 
eral level. 

In analyzing basic requirements for effective op- 
eration of the Governor's office, the Governor point- 
ed up four elements: 

1. Development of authority adequate to enable 
the Governor to carry out his responsibility as Chief 
Executive. Reorganization efforts in Minnesota, he 
said, have been aimed at making the Governor's 
authority more definite in directing the state’s many 
operations and at minimizing diffused responsibility. 

2. A clear definition by the Governor of the goals 
of his administration. State government executives 
were confronted by many needs; pressure for time 
and personnel was intense; programs became so 
large and unwieldy that uncertainty often devel- 
oped as to which matters should have greater pri- 
ority. Accordingly a firm, clear definition of policy 
objectives was needed, within which day to day de- 
cisions could be made by operating personnel. 

3. An adequate staff properly directed and or- 
ganized so that the Governor can carry out the re- 
search, planning and administration necessary to 
execute his program. Minnesota has a well devel- 
oped department of administration, the Governor 
noted. He added that centralized day to day direc- 
tion and integrated planning made possible by a 
well organized department of administration, with 
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centralized budgetary control, is a prerequisite for 
an effective Governor's office. 

4. Effective means for maintaining contact and 
communication with the public. Communication is 
not only talking to people but talking with them. 
This means working together to arrive at programs 
and policies. One major method for accomplishing 
this in Minnesota has been use of committees of 
many kinds for a wide variety of programs. 


he THE discussion attention first centered on one of 
the most interesting developments in government— 
use of mechanized business operations. Many states, 
it was noted, have made impressive beginnings in 
this field. Electronic data processing in every-day 
government was expected to grow materially. Some 
of the uses made of it included statistical analysis, 
cost accounting, solving of logistical problems. 
Heaviest use of mechanized equipment, however, 
has been in connection with highway programs 
where, the Governors noted, it can achieve very 
large savings in time and money. 

One Governor, evaluating the use of mechaniza- 
tion of data processing in public assistance admin- 
istration, asserted that it can aid in providing bet- 
ter public services, reduce costs to the taxpayers, 
and help the legislature, Governor and adminis- 
trative department in planning, controlling and 
reporting on the programs. In the State of Wash- 
ington, it was noted, mechanization had helped the 
state to rank low in administrative cost per case as 
compared with other states of comparable per 
capita income status, and had increased the quality 
of administration. Mechanization had served to 
lower the ratio of clerical workers to caseworkers 
and executive personnel. 

Moreover, mechanization results in prompter pay- 
ment of grants, and it assists in measuring services 
on a much more objective basis. 

One Governor noted that prior to use of cen- 
tralized data processing by machines, state depart- 
ments had to guess in supplying specialized infor- 
mation to the Governor's office and the legislature. 
With mechanization, it is possible to provide a 
wealth of information in a manner that permits 
rapid selection, analysis and reporting of data, as a 
factual foundation on which public policy can be 
formulated. As a result, policy making officials can 
deliberate the objectives to be achieved and the best 
methods for accomplishing them rather than spend 
their time debating what are the facts. 

Another Governor reported that his state has 
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centralized machine operations for all agencies. 
Previously a substantial number of agencies and 
departments had their own individual mechanized 
equipment, used only part of the time. The great 
savings in mechanized equipment, however, lie in 
its fullest use; centralizing electronic equipment 
permits twenty-four hour operation of the machines 
for all departments. 

Possible uses of electronic computers for highways 
were seen as particularly extensive. “Cut and fill” 
operations are among the commonest applications. 
For example, it was said, suppose the question is to 
find what—within given limits of curvature and 
grade, and given left and right boundaries—is the 
best center line location for a highway, involving 
the least moving of earth; electronic techniques for 
such solutions already exist and save time and 
money in getting the program under way. One state 
has been employing electronics for analyzing bids. 
The Governor of another reported it has cut its 
cost in solving certain highway problems from 
3200 a mile to approximately an eighth of that. 

Initially, it was recognized, electronic computing 
is costly, but once the initial computations are com- 
pleted, all further statistical work is cheap; estab- 
lished procedures are the basic elements of com- 
puter activity. 

One of the suggestions that came out of the dis- 
cussion was that, just as certain electronic equip- 
ment can only be used efficiently on a centralized, 
state-wide basis, it might be possible to consider 
interstate regional programs of cooperation under 
which certain specialized types of equipment might 
be shared by a number of states. 

The consensus was that the new machines offer 
exceptional opportunity for improvements in the 
efhciency and economy of state government. 


| wider aspects of the essentials for achiev- 
ing effective, responsive administration of state gov- 
ernment, the discussion pointed up difficulties that 
arise from dilution of responsibility due to a large 
number of elective officials who are not accountable 
to the Chief Executive. It was noted that in some 
states such officials include commissioners of agri- 
culture, labor, insurance, superintendent of schools, 
treasurer, controller, railroad commissioner, state 
librarian, public service commissioner and auditor. 
The Governor, it was held, hardly can be respon- 
sible for execution of public policy if so many of 
the executive agencies are outside his administra- 
tive authority. 

Discussion indicated that efforts to reorganize the 
executive branch to make it more efficient have been 
taking place in practically every state, and that the 
trend is in the direction of increasing the Gover- 


nor’s authority and responsibility. The Governor 
of one state noted that in the last six years it has 
instituted such reforms as the program budget to 
replace the old line item budget, home rule for 
municipalities, reorganization of the payroll system, 
and various reforms in purchasing and general con- 
trol. The Governor now is naming an over-all study 
commission of private citizens and state officials to 
undertake a survey of various departments, which 
should lead to further important improvements. 

Several Governors reported that their authority 
over the administration of state programs is quite 
complete. They appoint all administrative officials, 
have a manageable number of semi-independent 
agencies, and therefore feel a particular sense of re- 
sponsibility for accomplishing legislative aims as 
efficiently and effectively as possible. With regard 
to completeness of gubernatorial powers some feel- 
ing was expressed that unscrupulous persons might 
in some instances exercise damaging potentials; it 
was conceivable for excessive power to be concen- 
trated in the hands of the Governor, and perhaps 
some decentralization was necessary. The consensus 
was, however, that Governors of most states have in- 
adequate authority in relation to their responsi- 
bilities. 

In this connection Governors emphasized that a 
state’s Chief Executive is elected by all of the peo- 
ple, and thus is responsible to them for the execu- 
tion of public policy. One participant observed, for 
example, that in his state the Governor exercised 
little power with respect to the highway depart- 
ment; there were far too many independent agen- 
cies hampering efhicient operation; as a result, in- 
adequate advance was being registered in needed 
highway programs. 

One new development is the granting of power 
to the Governor to initiate proposals and put them 
into effect unless they are disapproved by the legis- 
lature within a specified time. It was pointed out 
that this authority is enjoyed by the President of 
the United States and used with some success, and 
that is now in effect in a few other jurisdictions of 
the nation. 

Another device, a Governor noted, was provided 
by legislation in his state in 1957 to improve coordi- 
nation and prevent overlapping of functions by 
placing power in the hands of the Governor to co- 
ordinate equipment and services found in more 
than one department. As a consequence agencies 
had been moved adjacent to one another, machine 
operations were being centralized, and the state's 
record-keeping system was being reorganized. A 
member of the Conference emphasized that all Gov- 
ernors have great latent authority in that they can 
go to the people and arouse public opinion behind 
them; in this connection it was necessary to use the 
press effectively and to exercise the color and leader- 
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ship inherent in the policy-making function of the 
Chief Executive. 

Still another Governor observed that one of the 
most useful agencies in his state is the planning 
board, which each year sets up a six-year economic 
program that the Governor can submit to the legis- 
lature. Only the first year of the plan is mandatory 
under the law, but the legislature has a total pic- 
ture of what can be expected in the next five years, 
and can either retain the program or change it as 
needed. The planning board also works on plans 
for roads and capital improvements; it undertakes 
studies of economic conditions and thereby pro- 
vides basic information to legislative and executive 
policy-makers. It works closely in conjunction with 
the budget bureau. 


ly was further recognized that efficiency in state 
government depends not only on the structure and 
powers of the Governor's office but on personnel 
and facilities for housing them. One Governor 
pointed out that his state has no state office build- 
ing. When he became Governor he was amazed to 
find that department heads long in state service 
hardly knew each other. He underlined the inefh- 
ciency of having state offices widely separated from 


HE CONCLUDING round table, held Wednesday 
morning, was devoted to natural resources. 
Governor Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona, 
who presided, recalled that the very first Governors’ 
Conference was called by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1908 for the express purpose of re- 
viewing natura! resource problems. Then as now 
the Conference recognized that the wise use of our 
natural resources is essential to the nation’s growth 
and prosperity. 

A major portion of Governor McFarland’s com- 
ments dealt with irrigation and reclamation, both 
of which are vital to the Western States. He sug- 
gested that consideration might be given to im- 
proved procedures by which interested states could 
initiate preliminary studies and surveys for irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects, and have complete 
control of this phase. In the past this had been done 
by federal agencies, with the result that cost esti- 
mates have been higher than the amounts for which 
the projects actually could be built—the plans and 
specifications being, as it were, “gold-plated.” 

Governor McFarland touched upon flood con- 
trol, forest resources, soil conservation, minerals, oil 
and gas. As a background for subsequent discussion 


Natural Resources 
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each other and the need for face-to-face conferences 
when quick decisions on important matters are re- 
quired. His state now is constructing a state office 
building which the Governor feels will do much for 
efficiency. 

Attracting and retaining outstanding technical 
and professional personnel were emphasized as 
among the biggest problems in government. States 
compete for personnel with private industry, with 
the federal government, and with each other. Imag- 
inative recruitment programs must be undertaken, 
it was stated, and salary levels, tenure and working 
conditions need to be attractive in state govern- 
ment, as in other spheres. 

Legislative reapportionment was cited as another 
important element in the effective operation of 
state government. Since 1950 twenty-one states had 
reapportioned both houses of their legislatures, and 
two had reapportioned one house. A number of 
Governors felt that increased efforts to secure more 
equitable apportionment were called for. 

In sum, the discussion made it clear that increas- 
ing attention is being given to the effective organi- 
zation and operation of state government. The 
Chief Executive, it was underlined, musi play a 
major role in this process as he strives to combine 
the twin objectives of efficiency and responsiveness 
in meeting the needs of society. 


he reviewed some of the history behind federal and 
state conservation programs in these fields. The 
Governor noted that there are many problems of 
coordination among the interested governmental 
agencies, and he pointed out that the problems in- 
volve large questions of rights and of participation 
by the states and local communities. 


As THE general discussion began, one Governor 
described the attention the 1957 session of the legis- 
lature in his state had given to ground water con- 
trol. He noted that among enactments laws had 
been passed requiring (1) registration of all wells, 
(2) minimum standards in spacing of wells, and 
(3) establishment of preferences in use of ground 
water. He indicated that there was a vast under- 
ground reservoir of subsurface water to be tapped, 
but that wise utilization and conservation was neces- 
sary if the resource was to be preserved for future 
users. He also described plans of his state's legisla- 
tive research council, which is studying further po- 
tential conservation legislation. 

Another Governor, emphasizing the importance 
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of mining in our economy, pointed out that six jobs 
elsewhere depend upon each job in the mine. He 
and other Western Governors referred to a resolu- 
tion of the Western Governors’ Conference point- 
ing to a more effective long-range national policy 
on minerals—a resolution calling for protection of 
domestic production of such strategic minerals as 
cobalt, copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, mercury, fluor- 
spar, antimony, asbestos, chrome, manganese, coal, 
columbium, tantalum, gold, potash, phosphate, rare 
earths, tin and thorium. The resolution had also 
urged that “Congress rectify the errors in past tariff 
reductions by the imposition of import control, so 
that the ratio of domestic production to domestic 
consumption shall not fall.” 

Several Governors commented on the seemingly 
anomalous situation in which drought-afflicted 
farmers suddenly found themselves floating in a 
boat to pick up their drought relief checks. The 
Governors pointed out that in many respects flood 
and drought are closely connected, since soil that 
is subjected to long periods of dry and windy 
weather is in no condition to hold back moisture 
that falls too fast—especially where adequate fa- 
cilities are lacking to store the water when it falls. 

Many Governors discussed problems that face 
both the oil-producing states and states in which 
oil may be found by prospectors with adequate in- 
centives. They were of the opinion that foreign oil 
imports should be reduced on the grounds that this 
country must not depend on outside sources for oil 
in event of emergency. When the emergency comes, 
it was emphasized, it is too late to make up for lost 
time in discovering domestic reserves. Thirty-two 
of the Governors joined in the following telegram 
to the President: 


Because foreign oil imports are far in excess of 
the 1954 ratio above which your Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Fuels Policy found that security of 
the Nation would be endangered and because 
these excessive imports are seriously damaging 
the conservation and taxation programs of 
many of our States and causing curtailment in 
exploration and development of new domestic 
reserves essential to the economy and security 
of the Nation, we urge your prompt action un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Act to limit oil im- 
ports to the 1954 ratio. 


A NUMBER of discussion leaders pointed out that 
water is the number one resource of this or any 
other country. There is no substitute for it; yet we 
take it for granted “until the well has gone dry.” A 
Governor summarized that without proper use of 
water we cannot continue to progress and that “this 


natural resource and its control hold the key to all 
of our future development.” 

The two principal water rights legal doctrines 
were discussed—the “riparian” and “appropriation” 
doctrines—and there was strong support for the 
thesis that consumptive use has the major right to 
water resources. One Governor declared that the 
rather new philosophy that “federal water rights are 
paramount” should be combated strenuously, and 
that recent Supreme Court decisions should lead 
the states to take careful notice of this trend. He 
underlined that the rights of the states to their 
water resources and utilization must not be im- 
paired. 

At the same time, recognition was given to the 
need for intergovernmental cooperation in devel- 
opment of water resources. Administrative organi- 
zation for water resources programs was discussed. 
In the words of one discussion leader: 


Coordination of the states’ effort is not enough. 
Since the federal government plays such a vital 
role, its effort must also be a coordinated one. 
At times it seems that the federal agencies in- 
volved in various phases of this conservation 
work are at cross purposes and the best results 
are not obtained. I would suggest that the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference might well recommend that 
a complete coordination of all the federal agen- 
cies engaged in various phases of water and 
soil conservation be undertaken so that an over- 
all program can be presented. 


Water compacts among the states received atten- 
tion from many Governors. Their utility as a device 
for interstate cooperation was cited in such areas 
as water allocation, water resources development, 
pollution abatement, and related fields. Such com- 
pacts need to be re-evaluated from time to time as 
conditions change, a Governor pointed out; they 
should be revised by the party states as the situa- 
tion warrants. 

Several Governors underlined the need for ade- 
quate soil conservation programs. References were 
made to the dangerous degree to which topsoil has 
been thinned through careless land-use practices in 
virtually all parts of the country. The close rela- 
tionship between soil and water conservation was 
recognized, and it was noted that state soil conser- 
vation committees and local soil conservation dis- 
tricts frequently are involved in the small watershed 
program under Public Law 566. 


As THE round table progressed, Governors took 
note of the fact that it is hard to compartmentalize 
natural resources. Good use of forest lands, for 


example, also embraces conservation of water and 
soil, recreation, wildlife, and grazing. Important 
cash crops that can be harvested from a good plant 
cover on headwater lands include grass and timber. 
Thus interlocking connections between various 
phases of natural resources conservation are very 
apparent. With respect to forestry practices, a Gov- 
ernor suggested the following improvements as a 
minimum: 

1. Increase the stocking of trees per acre on poor- 
ly stocked or bare forest lands. 

2. Control forest insects, disease, and forest fires, a 
continuing challenge in everyday conduct, as 
wellas in research, investment and management. 

3. Vastly increase our tree-planting and forest 
improvement work to increase both volume 
and quality of production. (For example, we 
have 5 million acres in successful forest plant- 
ing, but another 50 million acres needs re- 
planting.) 

4- Increase the utilization of the trees that are 
cut to eliminate waste in the woods, mill and 


final-use area. 


Resolutions 
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Numerous other elements affecting natural re- 
sources were pointed up. Strip coal mining was 
cited, as was preservation of wildlife. Average rain- 
falls of different areas were discussed, and the de- 
gree of silting in rivers. Several Governors spoke on 
resources organization and administration in their 
states. Activities of river basin study committees 
were described. 

The Governor of New York briefly reviewed 
the subject of St. Lawrence and Niagara power, 
pointing out that New York is ready, willing and 
able to move forward with these important projects 
—and can do so without federal aid if the “go” sign 
is given; moreover, there will be provision for 
equitable allocations of power to neighboring states 
within economic transmission distances. 

In sum, the Governors at the Forty-ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the Conference were fully as cogni- 
zant of their responsibility for conservation and 
wise use of natural resources as their counterparts 
had been almost a half century earlier, upon the 
first convening of the Governors’ Conference for 
collective consideration of the same basic problems. 


Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


I. Hicuway SAFETY 


Whereas, during the first year of its operation, 
the Governors’ Conference Committee on Highway 
Safety has provided all of the states with valuable 
information and assistance in the development of 
effective programs for the reduction of death and 
injury on public highways; and 

WHEREAS, as a direct result of this effort, many 


important forward strides already have been made° 


in traffic safety legislation, administration and en- 
forcement; and 

Wuereas, despite these encouraging gains, there 
still is a most urgent need to reduce the carnage on 
streets and highways which, unless checked, will 
claim half a million lives during the next decade: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Forty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, that 
the Committee on Highway Safety be continued in 
existence, with the request that it also seek to de- 
velop recommendations for legislation requiring 
safety design features to be incorporated as standard 
equipment on all new automobiles; and 

Be it further resolved, That this Conference ex- 


Forty-ninth Annual Meeting 


press appreciation to the Committee for its fruitful 
work in this vital field, and pledge continued co- 
operation and support during the next year. 


II. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By a happy coincidence, 1958 will be the cen- 
tennial year of the birth of an outstanding Presi- 
dent of the United States and also the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the convening by him of the first meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference at The White House 
in 1908. 

Accordingly, the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference takes cognizance of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, cre- 
ated pursuant to Public Law 183 of the Eighty- 
fourth Congress, and congratulates the Commis- 
sion for its excellent work in commemorating the 
birth of a great American. 


Ill. Arr PoLLutTion 


The Governors’ Conference recognizes the great 
importance of air-pollution control, particularly in 
metropolitan areas, and the need for a more inten- 
sive attack to be made on this problem. 
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Many air pollution problems affect large regions 
and they are often by their nature interstate in 
character. This does not mean that the federal gov- 
ernment should assume jurisdiction, but rather 
that the states should by interstate action accom- 
plish effective controls with the assistance of the 
federal government. 

The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, therefore, requests that a com- 
mittee be appointed to study the problem of air 
pollution, with the assistance of the staff of The 
Council of State Governments, and to report its 
conclusions to the states as to ways and means of 
developing an effective program on an interstate 
basis. 


1V. Intrerest RATES 


As a result of expanded requirements, the state 
governments, the local governments and school dis- 
tricts are being pressed to make unprecedented capi- 
tal expenditures. These accelerated needs for funds 
have resulted in the issuance of billions of dollars 
in bonds. These bonds have been floated at higher 
and higher interest rates, thus increasing amortiza- 
tion costs. 

Therefore, the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference suggests that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Congress take 
cognizance of this additional burden on the tax- 
payers of America with a view to alleviating this 
burden. 


V. Civit DerenseE—STATE DEFENSE FORCES 


The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference reaffirms the recommendations in 
the 1956 report of its Special Committee on Civil 
Defense and again calls the attention of the Con- 
gress to this report in view of the inadequacy of the 
present Federal Civil Defense Act. The Governors’ 
Conference also approves the 1957 report of said 
Committee, which recommends that, in order to be 
prepared for a possible war emergency, all state gov- 
ernments should establish lines of succession for 
their executive branches and should develop plans 
for the assignment of state employees, facilities and 
equipment in case of attack. 

In addition, as a parallel measure for improving 
the states’ defense forces and for strengthening the 
nation’s ability to survive an enemy attack, the 
Governors’ Conference urges that aid be available 
to State Defense Forces which the states have been 
authorized to organize and maintain, in addition 
to their National Guards, by Public Law 364 of the 
Eighty-fourth Congress, approved August 11, 1955. 


VI. NATIONAL GUARD 


The Department of the Army of the United States 
has instructed the National Guard commanders of 


the various states to carry on vigorous recruitment 
of young men for the new six-months’ training pro- 
gram of the National Guard. This six-months’ train- 
ing program is an important modification of the 
draft law and procedure for building up the reserve 
strength of our armed forces. 

The National Guard commanders have actively 
promoted the enlistment of young men into the 
Guard for the six-months’ program. Moreover, there 
exists a firm requirement for the construction of 
almost one thousand additional Army National 
Guard armories to meet the demands of this needed 
training program. 

On the other hand, the indicated amounts of 
money that are being made available for National 
Guard training and Army National Guard armories 
will fall considerably short of the minimum needs 
if we are to maintain the adequate strength of the 
Army National Guard and if we are to build suff- 
cient armories for the training program. 

Accordingly, the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference strongly urges that ade- 
quate funds be appropriated by the Congress to 
meet the minimum Army National Guard training 
and armory requirements. 


VII. 


Wuereas, The military establishment is des- 
perately in need of a means for attracting and re- 
taining persons with scientific, professional, combat 
leadership, and management skills necessary to 
maintain a deterrent power; and 

Wuereas, The armed forces do not presently have 
the means to compete for trained personnel urgent- 
ly needed for the defense of this country, and a sig- 
nificant factor in their inability to do so is the in- 
adequacy of the present compensation practices now 
in use; and 

Wuereas, The changes proposed by the Cordiner 
Committee in the military pay structure are based 
on merit rather than longevity, will bring military 
pay more in line with the pay standards of indus- 
try and will offer greater re-enlistment incentive for 
highly trained personnel: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the Forty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence urge the Congress of the United States to take 
favorable action to revise the existing pay structure 
now in use in the armed forces along the lines pro- 
posed by the Cordiner Committee. 


VIII. 


Wuereas, The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has, over the years, earned a reputation for vigorous 
protection of the nation’s security; and 

Whereas, Through its efforts the activities of 
many enemies of this country have been exposed 
and brought to a halt: 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the Forty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence bring to the attention of the various branches 
of our government our collective concern that the 
effectiveness of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
will be continued and preserved, and our hope that 
all possible avenues will be explored to protect the 
security of our nation, while affording to its citizens 
all possible personal protection consistent with that 
security. 


IX. FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


Wuereas, The Governors’ Conference has de- 
voted extensive discussion over many years to the 
problems of achieving a sound relationship among 
federal, state and local governments; and 

Wuereas, This Conference has indicated on many 
occasions the need for clarifying functions which 
can be performed more effectively by particular 
levels of government and.the allocation of resources 
in relation to these functions; and 

Wuereas, The President of the United States, 
addressing the Forty-ninth Annual Governors’ Con- 
ference in Williamsburg, Virginia, recommended 
that this Conference join with the federal adminis- 
tration in creating a joint committee to examine 
this entire area and develop definite and specific 
programs for action: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Forty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, that 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee be au- 
thorized to appoint a special committee to work 
with appropriate federal officials appointed by the 
President from the executive branch to develop 
ways and means olf attaining a sound relationship 
of functions and finances between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states and to formulate definite 
proposals to these ends. 


X. GuEstTs 
‘The Governors’ Conference is greatly indebted to 
the President of the United States and to the many 
members of his official family who have participaied 
so fully and cooperatively in this Forty-ninth An- 
nual Meeting. 


XI. COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 


The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference wishes to express its gratitude to 
Mr. Winthrop Rockefeller, Chairman of the Boards 
of Colonial Williamsburg, and to each one of the 
staff members of Colonial Williamsburg for the un- 
sparing efforts to make our stay in historic Williams- 
burg a pleasant one. 

We are grateful to Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., for providing us with such a wonderful 
“Knights of the Golden Horseshoe Dinner and 
Festival.” 


XII. ApprRECIATION 


The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference is deeply appreciative of the gra- 
cious Virginia hospitality that has been extended 
to all the Governors and their parties by the people 
of Virginia. Especially are we indebted to Governor 
and Mrs. Stanley and their aides and the members 
of the Host Committee for such unstinting devotion 
to our every need. This is truly a memorable meet- 
ing in the Old Dominion. 

To the many donors of interesting gifts we ex- 
press our thanks. We salute the magnificent con- 
tribution by the Virginia State Police and General 
Motors Corporation in providing us with not only 
efficient but most comfortable transportation and 
services. The College of William and Mary and 
Vice Admiral Alvin D. Chandler, its President, have 
been most helpful to us in providing meeting fa- 
cilities and in putting the new Phi Beta Kappa 
Memorial Hall entirely at our disposal. 

We have been greatly impressed with the quality 
of reporting afforded by members of the press, radio 
and television; and the telephone and telegraph 
companies have done nobly in supplying all needed 
equipment and personnel. For their outstand- 
ing leadership during the past year, we wish to 
express our sincere thanks to Governor Stanley, 
Chairman, and to all the members of the Executive 
Committee. 


Colonial Williamsburg 


(Continued from page 173) 


United Nations, speaking in Williamsburg on the 
world-wide influence of Mason’s Declaration of 
Rights, put it this way: 

“It is when we all play safe that we create a 
world of utmost insecurity. It is when we all play 
safe that fatality will lead us to our doom. It is in 
the ‘dark shade of courage’ alone that the spell can 
be broken.” 

I would add only this—that the achievements of 
Williamsburg were wrought by free men in a free 
society fighting the excessive demands and intru- 
sions of a government in which they played no part. 

Principle, not expediency—courage, not playing 
it safe—individual responsibility—these seem to me 
to be the message of the men of 18th-century Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Again let me say it is a pleasure to have you 
at Williamsburg. May your forty-ninth annual 
meeting here add great distinction and honor to 
you, to your states, to our nation and to this historic 
place. 
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The Principles 
of Free Government 


(Continued from page 170) 


Not in a speech—nor by a collective resolution, no 
matter how powerfully worded—can we turn back 
long-established trends. But we can start searching 
examinations and together lay out, promptly and 
clearly, a common course toward the ends we seek. 
I suggest, therefore, that this conference join with 
the Federal Administration in creating a task force 
for action—a joint committee charged with these 
three responsibilities: 

One—to designate functions which the States are 
ready and willing to assume and finance that are 
now performed or financed wholly or in part by the 
Federal Government; 

Two—to recommend the Federal and State reve- 
nue adjustments required to enable the States to 
assume such functions; and 

Three—to identify functions and responsibilities 
likely to require State or Federal attention in the 
future and to recommend the level of State effort, 
or Federal effort, or both, that will be needed to 
assure effective action. 

In designating the functions to be reassumed by 
the States, the Committee should also specify when 
those functions should be assumed—the amounts by 
which Federal taxes should be reduced—and in- 
creases in State revenues needed to support the 
transferred functions. As the first step, the Commit- 
tee might well concentrate on a single function o1 
program and pair it with a specific Federal tax on 
tax amount. This effort presupposes that Federal 
taxes would be cut more than State taxes would be 
raised to support the transferred functions. The 
elimination of the Federal overhead—stopping, 
in other words, the “freight charges” on money 
being hauled from the States to Washington and 
back (a bill, | remind you, that is always collected 
in full)—would save the American taxpayer a tidy 
sum. 

Obviously, such an effort requires your own 
thoughtful study as well as Federal analysis. It 
means re-examining every one of your local and 
State fiscal policies, including taxation, bonded in- 
debtedness, operating costs, and cash reserves to 
meet natural disasters and other emergencies. It 
means realistically relating tax rates and assessed 
valuations to expanded incomes and real property 
values. 

Once the Committee acts, | have it in mind that 
all of us would cooperate in securing the necessary 
action by the Congress and the various State legis- 
lative bodies for the health of our Republic and the 
good of us a'l. 


| | anne lost ground, whether in war or in pub- 
lic affairs, is the most challenging task of all. But 
because I have seen it done, I know it can be done 
by men of dedication. This place where we are met 
today abounds with historic examples of the same 
kind of dedication. 

Not one of us questions the governmental con- 
cepts so wisely applied by the framers of our Consti- 
tution. I have not the slightest doubt that, by mobi- 
lizing our collective leadership, we can revitalize the 
principle of sharing of responsibility, of separation 
of authority, of diffusion of power, in our free gov- 
ernment. 

Our objectives are two: 

First, we must see that government remains respon- 
sive to the pressing needs of the American people. 

Second, we must see that, in meeting those needs, 
cach level of government performs its proper func- 
tion—no more, no less. 

Thus we will pass on to those who come after us 
an America free, strong and durable. : 

And so, America will continue to be a symbol of 
courage and of hope for the oppressed millions over 
the world who, victimized by powerful centralized 
government, aspire with all their heart and soul to 
join us in freedom. 


State Progress and 
State Responsibilities 


(Continued from page 171) 


year—an increase ol five and a half million in five 
years. The total is expected to rise to 38 million in 
ig61—62. It is obvious from these figures that the 
problem of classroom space is no temporary one and 
merits prompt attention. If the states and their lo- 
calities are slow to act, their lethargy can give impe- 
tus to the forces pressing for “federal aid” in school 
construction. The Commonwealth of Virginia re- 
gards these proposals as totally unwarranted and 
another means of undermining the state and local 
governments. The federal government has no au- 
thority, and no responsibility, in the field of public 
education and I earnestly hope that neither the 
Congress nor the states will succumb to the old lure 
of so-called “free money,” which is nothing but a 
snare and a delusion. 


he is encouraging to find continued emphasis in 
many states on their mental health programs with 
larger appropriations for operation and mainte- 
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nance, as well as increased funds for additional and 
improved facilities. Here in Virginia, our Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and Hospitals has been re- 
organized on my recommendation to separate the 
business management from the medical administra- 
tion and promote both greater efficiency and better 
patient care. A capital outlay program of more than 
twenty-three million dollars for these hospitals dur- 
ing the present biennium is moving forward rap- 
idly; and substantial increases in operations and 
maintenance appropriations have enabled us to im- 
prove salaries and reduce the number of vacancies 
among the medical, nursing and attendant person- 
nel. I mention our experience simply as an example 
of the emphasis which we and many other states are 
placing on the care and treatment of this unfortu- 
nate segment of our citizenship. 

Another area of general interest is that of urban 
redevelopment and the organization and operation 
of metropolitan areas. This perhaps is one of the 
most important new emerging problems of state gov- 
ernment. I invite your attention to the report pre- 
pared by the staff of the Conference on this subject, 
entitled “The States and the Metropolitan Prob- 
lem.” It offers material well worth considering in 
connection with legislation that may be suggested 
in the various states. 


| WILL take time from your discussion to mention 
developments in only one other realm of state gov- 
ernment since we last met in Atlantic City. In the 
light of continued encroachments on the rights and 
prerogatives of the states, I cannot refrain from re- 
minding you of the resolution adopted at that ses- 
sion. The Forty-eighth Annual Governors’ Confer- 
ence recommended to the Congress that federal laws 
should be “so framed that they will not be construed 
to preempt any field against state action unless this 
intent is stated, and that exercise of national power 
on any subject should not bar state action on the 
same subject unless there is positive inconsistency.” 
I trust this Conference will consider a further reso- 
lution reaffirming this position and insisting anew 
upon the protection of the rights reserved to states 
or to the people under the Constitution. 

In conclusion, I want to express my appreciation 
to members of the executive committee with whom 
I have had the privilege of working this past year; 
to the other members of the Conference for their 
unfailing cooperation in matters affecting the inter- 
ests of the states, to the staff of the Secretary, and to 
the moving force behind this Conference for so 
many years, my good friend and fellow Virginian, 
the Honorable Frank Bane, whose vision, experi- 
ence, and ability are reflected in every phase of our 
Conference activities, 


Among the States 
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the program of the Southern Regional Education Board. 
Its purpose is to aid states in training mental health per- 
sonnel and in increasing research in this field. 


Prison Reform.—In a broad program of prison reform 
the 1957 Florida legislature created a department of 
corrections, set up machinery for rehabilitation, in- 
cluding provision for state-use industries, and provided 
more than $10 million for new construction. 


Connecticut Water Resources.—Connecticut has a new 
integrated water agency, the Water Resources Commis- 
sion, created by the legislature as a combination of sev- 
eral previous agencies. Among agencies abolished were 
the State Water Commission, the Flood Control and 
Water Policy Commission, and the State Board for Super- 
vision of Dams, Dikes and Reservoirs. The new commis- 
sion will have the functions of planning and coordinating 
all activities concerning abatement of pollution; handling 
problems of flood control, shore erosion and water policy; 
and dealing with problems that involve construction of 
water control facilities. The commission comprises seven 
members representing the State Health Department; 
agriculture; fish, wildlife and recreation; manufacturing; 
utilities; municipalities; and the public at large. 


The Municipal Year Book, 1957 


Orin F. Nolting and David S. Arnold, Editors. Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 6oth 
Street, Chicago 37. June, 1957. 581 pp. $10 postpaid. 
The 24th annual volume of the Municipal Year Book 

again presents an extensive and highly valuable review of 
municipal government in the United States. In its textual 
contributions and almost 300 pages of tables and charts 
it offers comprehensive information on the organization, 
personnel, finances, and activities of our cities. 

Highlights include sections on city planning and cen- 
tralized purchasing. Material is presented on metropoli- 
tan developments affecting cities, counties and other local 
governments. One article deals with metropolitan area 
developments in 1956, with particular attention to thc 
record number of annexations completed by cities. An 
article on the functional characteristics of cities describes 
social and economic factors that affect community growth 
and development. 

Significant developments during 1956 in the majo: 
categories of municipa! activity are reviewed by outstand- 
ing authorities. Most of the Year Book’s regular sections 
have been retained and brought up to date. Features 
include data on forms of government, salaries of council- 
men, salaries of municipal officials, numbers of city 
employees, payrolls, personnel organization, working con- 
ditions, finances, parking lots, fire and police. There are 
directories of city officials, bibliographies in various fields, 
and model municipal ordinances. 
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Government in the typical metropolitan area is a complex maze today: a great many governments for each 
area, without coordination for the metropolis as a whole. The Council of State Governments now has presented 
a book to assist those who wish to transform the maze into orderly and effective government. The States and the 
Metropolitan Problem portrays the problem in its past and current setting. It describes six major devices by which 
citizens and officials have sought to solve the problem and it suggests the extent to which each can be useful. 
It emphasizes three approaches—the metropolitan federation, the urban county and the metropolitan special 
district—as offering outstanding promise. And it underlines specific means by which the states may work with 
local governments and organizations to produce adequate metropolitan solutions. 
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